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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Ik preparing the following T^Iofi for publication among 

QUI COLLBOTIQNS IN PoPULAR LlT£RATUBK, it is but 

justice to ourselves and the reader to state briefly what 
we h^ve nai^ as well as what we have, purposed, in order 
that the extravagant and impossible project of giving a 
complete and adequate view of national life in any of 
the countries in which ou^ various persons move, may 
not be imputed to us. 

No one can have travelled much, even in our own 
owla island, without perceiving the contrasts in charac- 
ter arising out of the modes of occupation obtaining in 
various localities. 

Let any one take a ramble into our agricultural 
districts, for instance; talk with the ploughman, of his 
daily tasks, of his notions of men and things, and go with 
him to hi^ home, and see how his character is moulded, 
by the few most important persons of his parish — the 
squire, the clergyman, the principal farmers, the school- 
master, perhaps the methodist or baptist minister; 
let him observe how the talk of the village alehouse 
turns on the characters and doings of the village itself, 
and hardly goes beyond it ; or only does so to comment 
on the poor laws, or on the fairs and markets of the 
next parishes. The life here is all above ground; sun 
and shade, and weather of all sorts, come upon the 
heads of such men as these, day after day, and they 
have time for thought, if they had but more to think 
of, apd if their minds were but awakened to think well 
and wisely; for want of this, we too often And them dull 
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and brutish, their tastes coarse, and their mannet« 
rough; yet there is generally a look of blunt honesty 
about them, and one feels that they want chiefly edu- 
cation, and the exercise of a cordial sympathy on the 
part of those who are placed beside them as their em- 
ployers and superiors in fortune and information. Visit 
an agricultural village on a Sunday, — ^you see the la- 
bourers coming from scattered dwellings, some, perhaps, 
two miles distant from the church, an hour before the 
time of service, gathering together in little knots to 
gossip till the clergyman appears; or, if the church- 
warden, or the squire, or the squire's lady is the 
V favourite, they will wait for the accustomed saluta- 
tions, and only drop into their pews or benches in 
the aisle after the greetings are exchanged. Coming 
out, it is the same thing; many may stay away or go 
elsewhere, but all who come are anxious to have it 
seen that they are there. This feeling of individual 
importance and deference for authority, is now nearly 
peculiar to these districts. 

60 to the manufacturing parts of England, what do 
you see? another set of people and manners altogether. 
Suppose it a time of full work, there is no lounging 
step like the villager's. Every one is in a hurry. Troops 
of people are hastening backwards and forwards to the 
factory. They are talking as quickly as they walk, 
and it is evidently about some stirring subject, for they 
are all animation in their discourse. You travel for 
many miles in Lancashire, seeing everywhere handsome 
houses belonging to the mill-owners, the mills them- 
selves, thousands of good, comfortable dwellings for 
the operatives, set side by side; the country, all the 
time, rich, undulating, woody, watered by streams, and 
beautified rather than disfigured by all the labours 
on the surfiEUse of it; the handsome new church, the 
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scarcely less handsome school-honsey showing that the 
wants of the people are at least not unattended to, 
though far from adequately supplied. But visit that 
place in time of stagnation of trade; the crowds hang 
in listless vacancy about the doors. Women and children 
in rags implore your charity. The smoke does not go 
up from those tall chimneys, nor is the sound of the 
mighty steam-engine to be heard. Either the people 
are plotting destruction to the machinery, whence they 
once derived their subsistence, or they are gloomily 
taking their stand against a reduction of wages, or they 
have had some political quack among them, who has 
told them that all their woes are owing to the Church 
and the Government, and they meditate the overthrow 
of both; meantime they are starving. Their employers 
have kept the mills going, despite of loss; but now, 
if they proceed further, ruin, total and not to be 
retrieved, must come upon them, and they stop the 
works in despair and bitter sorrow for the troubles 
which the cessation of labour must bring. By and by, 
trade revives, and all is busy and happy again. 

We instance these two different scenes of English 
life, so full of points of contrast. But there are many 
others. The black begrimed colliers of the North, who 
might be rich, if they were but provident, but are often 
the most drunken and debased set of men in England; 
the little statesmen in those farm-houses, perched high 
up on the side of the Westmoreland and Cumberland 
hills, or nestled in the valleys by the lake; their healthy, 
sturdy children tripping to the school, looking so tcell^ 
though BO plainly dressed; the fishermen and their wives 
in our coast villages; the intelligent, well-informed 
miners in Cornwall; the huddled up, uncomfortable 
crowds of the Stafibrdshire Potteries. When we look at 
ail these different modes of life among people speaking 
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the same language, governed by the same rulers, sub^ 
jeoted to the same laws,— people whom a few hours' rapid 
travelling can now at any time bring into close con-r 
tact, — ^we cannot help feeling how idle it would be to 
place before us as an object, that of pourtraying more 
than the most slight and general characteristics of 
national life. 

All, then, that it is pretended to do in these sketches, 
is to place certain people, or to bring about certain 
fictitious events in the several countries mentioned 
in the table of contents; so as th^t the English reader 
(not HE, of course, whose reading is of a higher grade, 
nor HE whose ample means and leisure enable him to 
travel for himself, but both the villager and the towns* 
man) may find things to interest him concerning distant 
families of his brother men; where national prejudice 
may have some chance of becoming softened, and war* 
like tendencies lessened. Any reader of voyages and 
travels knows how kindly he feels towards the people 
of whose hospitable virtues he has been hearing; how 
the smile comes to his face, even when he is all alone^ 
as he reads of the merry sports of some of these people, 
and even of their harmless mistakes and prejudices. 
Every one who reads such books, knows how much 
there is to be said for national customs that are 
not very agreeable^ when one sees how people have 
grown up in them. Still more will there be deep and 
pitpng sympathy with those sufEering nations who, 
afflicted with a bad government and a corrupt religion, 
have little light to show them the way to truth and 
virtue. The advantages of seeing our fellow creatures 
at homey are thus not few. Our visits among them are 
not for purposes of rivalry or conquest, nor even for 
idle amusement. We see them, in the abodes of their 
daily life, and take an interest in their habits and 
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modes of thought. Sometimes, it is to be hoped, our 
sympathies mount higher, and -we look for the great 
gathering in of those, from all places and in all ages, 
who have viewed life in a deep and earnest spirit, as 
bringing duties towards its Author and towards the 
creatures He has made, "whieh must not be evaded. 

So much for the following Tales, if not unfitly so 
called, embodying some of the results of travel, and 
endeavouring to communicate the pleasures received from 
acquaintance with those writers who have largely con- 
tributed to our improvement and amusement. Imper- 
fect as they are, they are sent forth to do a small part 
of that mission of peace and good will, which, if it may 
not always spring out of enlarged acquaintance with 
the human race, yet requires that condition as a neces- 
sary part of the means for the fulfilment of its appointed 
task. 
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VAN-TI, 

THE CHINESE MAGISTRATE. 



Introduction. 



As the recent contest with China, and the negociationg 
for our future commercial transactions with that great 
empire, have been the subject of immense interest to 
the British public, we can hardly let our Mandarin 
speak for himself, until we have said something re- 
specting the country and people among whom his 
life has been passed. Our relations with China aflfect 
ow domestic habits more than can easily be told. 
What article of commerce is there which we should 
be more dismayed at losing than that which we derive 
from China? Every English man or woman is now so 
accustomed to look for tea as refreshment after fatigue, 
or in indisposition; — as part of the daily fare, in short, 
that the bare notion of being deprived of it excited 
no slight alarm. It may be worth while going back 
to the introduction of tea into England, and giving 
a slight account of its progress as an article of con- 
sumption. 

It would seem that we owe the introduction first 
to the Dutch, but we have no authentic accounts of 
Tea being known here till after the year 1650. In 
the year 1660, an act of Parhament was passed, im" 
posmg a duty of eightpence per gallon upon any of 
the liquors called tea, coffee, chocolate, and sherbet, 
sold in coffee-houses. It was not, however, at that 
time in frequent, or at least not in common use^ for 
Pepys, in his Diary, for 1661, says, "The 25th of 
September I sent for a cup of tea, a China drink, of 
which I had never drunk before." 

Three years afterwards, we find that two pounds 
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two ounces of it were considered a present not un- 
worthy the king's (Charles the Second) receiving from 
the East India Company. In 1667, that company 
gave orders to their agents to import a )iundred pounds 
of the article, on their account, to England, but not 
to exceed that quantity, the best that could be got. 
The price of some brought from Holland about this time, 
is said to have been sixty shillings the pound. The 
trade increased slowly. In ten years' time, namel^f 
from the year 1700 to 1710, the importation amounted 
to less than eight hundred thousand pounds. It was 
Btill a very scarce luxury. It was about this time that 
a Norwich manufacturer brought down to Norwich 
the first half-pound which had been seen there, telling 
his lady, at the same time, that it was only to be used 
as a remedy, for head-ache, and was to be made in a 
small basin, closely covered up, a tea-pot not having 
found its way to Norwich. In the houses of the great, 
however, small tea-pots, holding about half a pint, of 
the finest China, were to be met with, and the tea was 
drunk out of the most delicately small cups, hardly 
holding more than a large table spoonful. It was 
at about this time, probably, that we may date the* 
story of the country lady who, receiving a present qf 
a small quantity of tea, boiled it till she thought it 
was tender, and then throwing away the decootion, 
ate, or endeavoured to eat the leaves. The progress of 
the trade soon, however, increased far more rapidly « 
In one century, that namely from I7II to 1810, the 
teas imported into England, amounted to upwards of 
seven hundred and fifty millions of pounds! of which, 
more than six hundred and thirty millions were sold 
for home consumption. Since then, on an average, we 
have imported between twenty-three and twenty-four 
million pounds a year; and the latest report gives thQ 
enormous amount of our consumption, jper annum^ for 
the last three years, at about thirty-seven millions!! 

With regard to the culture of the valuable shrub 
from which tea is produced, it is the subject of the 
most industrious and careful superintendence, and the 
different varieties sold in our shops are not in general. 
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aa might at first be supposed, rarieties of the plant 
itself^ but only of the leaves of the same plant in differ* 
ettt stages of growth. Reared at first from seed, care- 
fully sown by hand in holes^ dibbled for the purpose, 
and afterwards, when above ground, watered and kept 
clear of weeds, the tea plant is not considered of size 
to yield profit till it is three years old. The leaves 
are then in their prime, nor does it last in this service^ 
able state more than four years, when, the produce 
being coarse and unfit for use, the plant is cut down to 
the stem, when the next summer* $ shoots will be fresh 
and exuberant as ever. 
So exquisite a degree of care is bestowed on the 

Srocess of gathering the leaves for the finer sorts of tea, 
lat in the Emperor's special plantations, no labourers 
are admitted but such as have for some weeks previousi 
abstained from all gross food, lest their breath or per** 
spiration should injure the flavour; they wear fine 
gloves while at work, and bathe two or three times 
a day. Each leaf is plucked separately from the stalky 
and yet a labourer will sometimes collect ten or fifteen 
pounds in a day. The first gathering takes place from 
the latter end of February to the beginning of March ; 
the second in April or May| the third in J'une and 
again in August. From the first of these gatherings 
the most vduable teas are made; Gunpowder, of the 
green tea, and the black tea called P&koe. From the 
second and third gatherings come the Hyson and Imp^ 
rial teas, of the ^reen sort, and the black ones, called 
Souchong and Congou; while from the fourth crop 
comes what is called Bohea. 

The tea-growers are vej^y numerous, the Chinese 
seldcmi possessing much land, and never scarcely jpr^-^ 
pa/rim^ the article themselves, but carrying it, when 
gathered, to the driers, who prepare and then sell it 
to the tea merchants. Until lately, these merchants 
resided at Canton only, no other port b^ing open for 
the purposes of traffic; and consequently the European 
factories in this city are very extensive, and the trade 
h^ .been immense. 
There can be no doubt that the opening of four new 
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ports to Eufopean commerce, must lessen the pros- 
perity of Canton, but the advantages we have gained 
thereby are exceedingly great. These new ports are, 
Amoy, Foochoo, Ning-po, and Shanghai. They have 
each their separate recommendation, and, taken all 
together, we have reason to hope they will open us 
means of intercourse with this singular people, which 
will abate their dislike to foreign commerce, and at 
any rate enable them to deal with us on fairer terms 
than heretofore ; all the restrictions which the Chinese 
governors have as yet placed on commerce, having 
merely operated to make trade hazardous, and to train 
up a multitude of desperate smugglers, and breakers of 
the law, whom no occasional severity of punishment 
could deter from buying and selling of those who had 
the articles they most wanted, ready to exchange with 
them. 

The jealous policy of the government has not been 
seconded by the dispositions of the people, who are 
v^illing enough to communicate ; and they have suflfered 
severely by the eagerness with which they have pur- 
chased opium, a drug so baneful to health, which yet 
they consume in large quantities. The account which 
has been given us by a recent eye-witness (Lord Joce- 
lyn,) of the melancholy effects produced by the habit 
of opium^smoking, while it shows the intense craving 
for this stimulant, may, perhaps, act as a caution to 
some, even in our own land, who are inclined to what 
they think a moderate indulgence in the use of the 
same poison, and who may, sooner or later, find them- 
selves its victims. 

" Certainly," says Lord Jocelyn, ** it is a most fearful 
sight, though perhaps not so degrading to the eye as that 
of the drunkard from spirits, lowered to the level of the 
brute, and wallowing in his filth. The idiot smile and 
death-like stupor, however, of the opium-smoker has some- 
thing far more awful to the gaze than the bestiality of the 
latter. Pity, if possible, takes the place of all other feelings 
as we watch the faded cheek and haggard look of the being 
abandoned to the power of the drug ; whilst disgust is upper- 
most at the sight of the human creature levelled to the 
beast by intoxication. 
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" One of the streets in the centre of the town is wholly 
devoted to the shops for the sale of this poison : and here, 
in tlie evening may he seen, after the labours of the day 
are over, crowds of Chinese, who seek these places to satisfy 
their depraved appetites. 

*^ The rooms where they sit and smoke are surrounded 
by wooden couches, with places for the head to rest on, and 
generally a side room is devoted to gambling. The pipe is 
a reed of about an inch in diameter, and the aperture in the 
bowl for the admission of the opium is not larger than a 
pin's head. The drug is prepared with some kind of con- 
serve, and a very small portion is sufficient to chaive it, 
one or two whiffs being the utmost that can be inhaled 
from a single pipe, and the smoke is taken into the lungs 
as from the hookah in India. On a beginner, one or two 
pipes will have an effect, but an old stager will continue 
smoking for hours. At the head of each couch is placed a 
small lamp, as iire must be held to the drug during the 
process of smoking. 

** A few days of this fearful luxury, when 

taken to excess, will give a pallid and haggard look to the 
face ; and a few months, or even weeks, will change the 
strong and healthy man into little better than an idiot 
skeleton. The pain they suffer, when deprived of the 
drug, after long habit, no languafi;e can explain : and it is 
only when to a certain degree under its influence that their 
&culties are alive. In me houses devoted to their ruin, 
these people may be seen at nine o'clock in the evening in 
all the different stages. Some entering, half distracted to 
feed the craving appetite they have been obliged to subdue 
during the day : others laughing and talking wildly under 
the effects of a first pipe, wlulst tne couches round are filled 
with their different occupants, who lie languid with an 
idiot smile upon their countenances, too much under the 
influence of the drug to care for passing events, and &st 
merging to the wished-for consummation. The last scene 
in this tragic play is generally a room in the rear of the 
building, a species of dead-house, where lie stretched those 
who have passed into the state of bliss the smoker madly 
seeks, an emblem of the long sleep to which he is blindly 
hurrying*." 

The time is hardly come in which we can take a 
just view of the Chinese as a nation, but we can all 

♦ Siof Months in China, by Lord Jocelyn, pp. 38—40. 
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see many of their striking characteristics. They are a 
people whose national vanity has been fostered in a 
very peculiar manner, no other nation as yet known 
having found its pride more gratified by living in a 
sort of seclusion, shut up from the intercourse of 
society, than by displaying its wealth and wisdom to 
the world. 

Knowing, as we do, how rapid has been the pro- 
gress of invention and improvement in other countries, 
one would have supposed it impossible for any one 
nation to continue from century to century in this 
singular position, ^ — nor, indeed, with all the paind 
that have been taken by the government of China 
to keep up this unnatural state, has it been able to 
prevent some light stealing in upon the frontiers of 
this great empire^ and even penetrating to its interior 
parts. 

We, too, have at last learnt much more of the modes 
of life, the habits and ways of thinking of the people, 
— ^yet still there is no nation concerning which greater 
uncertainty and obscurity prevails. The population, 
prodigious as it must be, has probably been over-rated, 
but with regard to the industry and the minute and 
plodding perseverance with which all the undertakings 
of the Chinese are carried out, it does not seem that 
they can have been overpraised. The decorations of 
their best houses, the beautiful and elaborate carvings, 
to say nothing of their long-famed silks and porcelain, 
show their exquisite skill, while the careful cultivation 
of their fields, as far as their knowledge of the vege- 
table world extends, is almost equally remarkable. 
We know something of their literature, their modes of 
education, professional institutions, &c., — ^but here, too, 
much remains dark, which time alone will enable us to 
penetrate. 
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I AX the son of loving parents, rrho shall he Jield in 
reverenoe hj me, and by my children's children after 
me; When they die, I and my own son will be ready 
to Jiacrifice at their tombs. Happy for them that 
they were not childless 1 I have heard my father say 
that he had begun to despair, and to think how cruel 
a misfortune had fallen upon him to live childless; 
when at length my mother gare birth to her first 
child. That this child was a daughter was certainly 
a great source of regret; but still, as my parents 
were wealthy, they did not destroy her, but allowed 
her to grow up, and she is one* of the most beautiful 
women in the Celestial empire. No feet were ever 
beheld more delicately small than hers. Happy the 
man who calls her wife. 

Some time after this my mother again gaye birth to 
a child; and now great was the joy, for my father had 
a son to honour him. I was that child. A grand 
festival was made; my parenfs name was conferred 
upon' me, and I was shown to every one with the 
greatest pride. Nobody, indeed, seemed disposed to 
forget me; and a month after my birth, my relations 
and friends joining together, presented me with a 
silver plate, on which are engraved these words, 
^ Long life, honours, and happiness/ Of course 
this plate was carefully preserved during my child- 
hood, and is now one of my £simily treasures. 

As my father was of respectable rank, it may be 
supposed that I was not without many great ad- 
vantages besides those which every member of the 
Celestial empire is a partaker of. Hy manners 
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were well attend<ed to. Though an only son, I was 
not spoiled, for my father never forgot discipline; 
and I can remember, that among my earliest and 
severest lessons, were those of deference and cere- 
mony to my elders. I am afraid the barbarians are 
wholly unable to comprehend the virtues of filial 
respect, for which all the subjects of the Celestial 
empire are so celebrated. It is horrible to hear of 
their disregard of age. Can they believe that even 
our Emperor, ' the Son of heaven, the Chief of Ten 
Thousand Years,* performs the kotow to his own 
mother? He, to whom all subjects bow down, who 
receives the homage of the Celestial empire and its 
tributaries, knows his duty to age, and sets the 
example to his people. 

Accordingly, my father and mother, though fond 
and proud of me, took great care that I should treat 
them with the deepest reverence. I always pros- 
trated myself before them on entering their apart- 
ments, and stood or remained kneeling till they 
bade me rise. Their least word was law. Had 
they told me to go and drown myself in the Yellow 
Sea, think you I should have resisted? Certainly 
not; but happily for me, all their orders were rea- 
sonable, and for my good; and when they chastised 
me, which they occasionally did, I learnt to kiss the 
instrument of my correction. 

At four or five years old I began my lessons in 
reading; my father was himself learned^ and it was 
his first ambition that I should be one of the greatest 
scholars of the day. I was sent to a day-school, at 
which many wondered, seeing that my parents were 
wealthy, and could have well afforded a private teacher, 
solely for my benefit; but my father declared that he 
desired his son to aspire to a high rank in learning, 
and that he conceived the company of fellow-students 
of the same age was likely to make a child the more 
zealous in the acquirement of knowledge. 
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I went, therefore, to school, and from the earlj 
age I have mentioned, \?as compelled to studj dili« 
gently. I was first taught the simplest of our cha- 
racters, made familiar hy means of pictures; and then 
I was permitted to learn the Suntse-king, a rhyming- 
lesson, known hy all young Chinese, even from the 
most ancient times to the present. Happy the nation 
that has such provision made for its children! How 
excellent a lot was mine! It has often occurred to me 
how hard would have heen my fate if I had heen 
born among the barbarians, who are unskilled even 
in the best modes of teaching their own paltry lan- 
guage! What a deprivation would it have been if I 
had never learnt our Suntse-king; the proper intro- 
duction to the Four Books, and the Five Classics! 
Now, I have all the converting maxims of the ancient 
kings; I am made liberal by learning, and can from 
jny heart pity the nations who know not the wisdom 
of Confucius.. I have also a house to live in, have 
drink, and food, and clothing, and caps, and infinite 
advantages: what a happy lot is mine! 

There is no going astray in education in China, 
Our course of learning has been markied out for us 
from ancient days. Occasionally, indeed, a sage em- 
peror has thought fit to add to or modify our lessons; 
but we see in these small changes, nothing that makes 
us less prone to venerate the past. No one in China 
is presumptuous enough to introduce novelties. It is 
for the barbarians, who have no learning like ours, 
and could not value it if they had, to flatter them- 
selves that one generation is wiser than the preceding. 
We, indeed, have our great men, wisest of the wise, 
who are more profoundly learned than others, to 
whom even age gives way; but they work only upon 
the wisdom they find. Do they pretend to invent, 
to discover? Certainly not; far be such presumption 
from them. 

I was a diligent scholar from the first, and when the 
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time arrived for me to learn by heart all tlie four books 
-which contain the doetrines of Confacius, I made 
«peedy progress. This I impute to my father's ex- 
treme care, lest I should, as he said, ^get into the 
habit of repeating with the mouth while the mind 
was engaged on something else.' He would not 
-permit the least wandering of my attention: and his 
^ner of exaeting this wa. 4ried aooording to 
circumstances. In general he urged my master to 
encourage me to ask questions if I did not understand 
what I was learning; for my father would never allow 
'me to remain satisfied with confosed notions; some- 
times he narrated to me entertaining fictions designed 
to illustrate the maxims which I had learned by heart, 
und I was always admonished to apply them to my- 
'iself. Thus, while I learnt a precept respecting any 
part of my duty, it was expected of me that I should 
^observe that precept, and act accordingly, and if I 
>did not, I was deservedly chastised. All the pupils 
liad rewards and encouragements, but those who 
would not profit by them were disgraced: they were 
either made to kneel in the presence of the whole 
school for a long time together, or if that failed, the 
offender was flogged. This, however, very rarely 
occurred. We learnt t9 form the beautiful characters 
of our language by tracing them with a hair pencil 
upon transparent paper placed over our copies, and 
we also wrote upon boards painted white. After a 
time we passed through our examinations. Every 
city in the Celestial empire has halls of examination 
Sot students, and there is a time every year in which 
^he scholars of a district * repair to the nearest of 
these. 

I am happy to say I acquitted myself well on my 
jGrst examination, being, as was the custom, sent alone 
into a cell, furnished only with paper and writing 
implements, when I was required to note down my 
thoughts on a maxim selected from the Four Books. 
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In a year or two afterwards, having still been sueeeai^^ 
ful, I was ranked as Santsee, or Bachelor, and, in com* 
panj with other bachelors, was sent to the principal 
eitj of mj prorince to undergo the severer and more 
honourable trial of the triennial examinadon. Here,, 
too, I succeeded, and obtained Ixom the hands of 
our learned officer (who canie expressly from the. 
Hanlin college, at Pckin) the rank of Kin-jin. 

This was an immense delight to my father (ho-- 
Boured be his name!) He already saw me in fancy 
in the highest rank of those honourable persons from 
among whom the ministers of the Cmperor are chosen. 
He well knew I could not reasonably be expected to 
obtain my Doctor's degree at present, being still very 
young; but he doubted not that I dbiould obtain that 
also in the course of time, and that I should be 
summoned to appear at Pekin, our incomparable 
capital, and be examined in the palace itself. 

I had been much separated from my sister after the 
age of ten years; my father disapproved of our being 
much together, thinking that female society might 
spoil me by its frivolity; yet my sister was amiable 
and discreet, and if I had a repining feeling, it was 
that I was not allowed to converse more freely with 
her. Not only did she embroider and paint skilfully 
on silk, but she had also a remarkable talent for 
verse. I discovered this quite by accident, and not 
being myself so eminent in this accomplishment as 
I desired, I should not have disdained her assistance. 
She also sang well. 

I was not likely, however, to see much more of her, 
for my father decided to bestow her in marriage on the 
son- of an old friend of his at Pekin. Of course my 
sister bad herself nothing to do with the arrangements. 
With that deference and modesty which becomes a 
child, she listened to my ^Etther'^s announcement of his 
intentions, and submitted herself to his pleasure. My 
father had, no doubt, made a proper choice : our fami- 
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lies were equal in point of rank, and the iBthem were 
allied by friendship. Some time before the marriage 
the bridegroom came to visit us, and we were well 
pleased with the choice. This I found means of com- 
municating to my sister, who could not with any pro- 
priety receive a visit from him, or permit herself a 
sight of him. She, however, from this time adopted 
the style of wearing her hair which is prescribed in 
China to betrothed women. No longer did her beau- 
tiful tresses flow at will over lier shoulders, but were 
turned up and carefully &stene& with bodkins. 

The bridegroom, too, put on the cap proper for 
ihe occasions of betrothal. We had no doubt that 
they would be a happy pair, and there was no need 
to caution my sister against disrespect to her bus- 
land's parents, talkativeness, thieving, or ill-temper. 

"When the wedding-day arrived, my sister received 
many presents, and her female friends came to weep 
for her departure from her father's house. 

The procession, which arrived towards evening to 
carry her to her new home, was a very splendid one. 
Her sedan was richly ornamented, a band of music 
was playing, and many friends were in attendance. 
My brother-in-law resided in Pekin, but he had taken 
a house for a short time, during the period of the mar- 
riage festivities, not far fronr our own, and we had, 
therefore, the pleasure of enjoying his and my sister'^s 
company a little while longer. 

I am happy to say that this union was a prosperous 
one, and that we considered my sister in every respect 
highly favoured; and when she afterwards presented her 
husband with a son, his joy was complete. The grand- 
fathers, on both sides, wrote complimentary letters, and 
my young nephew bade fair to be a person of great 
importance, for even the highest minister of state, 
Chins-yo, one day seeing him in his father''s arms, 
pronounced him the most beautiful infant he ever 
beheld. 
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It was about two years after this marriage that I 
made my first journey to our capital city, Pekin. 
During all that time, I had pursued my studies with 
great diligence, and my masters considered that I 
might now stand a Tery good chance of obtaining my 
Doctor's degree, at that serere examination which 
takes place every three years among the young men in 
China, who have already attained the rank of Kiu-jin. 
Seyere, indeed, it may be considered, when of all the 
numbers who aspire to it, only thirty can be admitted 
to receive this honour at any one time. But who 
can sufficiently admire the benign character of our 
government! — ^the trial being open to every individual 
of the rank of Kiu-jin in our vast extended empire. 
No matter how poor the student may be; no matter 
how remote he is &om the cheering influence of ^' the 
Son of Heaven;" he has but to signify, through the 
officer of the Hanlin college, who attends to the 
district examinations, his desire to stand his trial 
for the attainment of a higher dignity, and his ex- 
penses will be definyed, and he will be enabled 
to meet his competitors on an equal footing, even 
though they may belong to the highest order of men 
in the state. 

It was my father's strong desire that I, too, should 
marry early, that our bonds of family affection might 
be yet farther strengthened, and our glorious empire 
have more subjects; but we both agreed that it would 
be better to dismiss the subject from my thoughts till 
I had obtained my degree, and had paid my personal 
homage to the Emperor. Accordingly, in the begin- 
ning of the eighth moon of the year, I. took my passage 
in our family barge up the river, which passing the 
capital of our district flows on the greater part of the 
the way to the city of Pekin, a distance, as the barba- 
rians would say, of several hundred miles. My father 
accompanied me. He had obtained permission from 
the Emperor to absent himself from hu post and pay 
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lus homage ftlsa; sikd this exeurnon was one to wHch 
he had long looked forward with pleasure* 

He was, I have reason to belieye, held in great 
respect by inax Emperor, having always been well 
reported of by the Viceroys of our Province, and bein^ 
generally honoured by a place among the first of our 
mandarins. My father's peculiar vocation was that 
of treasurer to our local governmenty — an o£Stce 
requiring not merely skill in the management of 
our revenue, but also legal knowledge, as the contests 
relating to property are generally decided by him. 

Our barge was about six days peiforming the voyage^ 
during all which time, I was occupied alternately in 
mental preparation for my coming trial, and partly in 
grave discussion with my father on the felicities of 
our country. 

^How wonderful a country is ours!' he would 
observe, while we sat' at ease in the roomy apartment,- 
screened from the heat of the sun, yet open on all 
sides to the admission of the refreshing breezes. ^Do 
but behold, my son, the vast numbers of vessels upon 
this single canal. Sometimes I have doubted whedier 
our barge could obtain a passage through the ranks of 
well-filled boats and trading-craft; and yet so skilful 
are our navigators, so polite and accommodating our 
people, that no difficulty is experienced; all is busi- 
ness indeed — but there is no confunoo, no disgraceful, 
disorders. Tell me, my son, is it possible, among the 
barbarians, that there can be anything to equal our 
good-breeding?' 

We now passed through immense rice-fields, green 
with the second crop of the year. 

^ Think,' said my father, ' of the condition of those 
nations where rice is not grown — ^wretdied and miser-* 
able people! how much are they to be pitied!' 

Next we arrived at an assemblage of those immense 
stacks or hills of salt, which are kept in reserve under 
the care of a salt-mandarin and other officers, for the 
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use of the empire. Mj father, knowing some of the 
principal salt-merdiants, was interested in this spec- 
tacle, and wished me to count them. Thej were twa 
hundred and seyentj-two in number, and cargoes of the 
commodity were arriring eyery hour. My father ex- 
plained to me that the duty on salt is a very impor- 
tant item^ in the imperial reyenues; the consump- 
tion in China being so great, in consequence of the 
general use of salted fish. 

While we were looking at these objects, our atten- 
tion was called to a scene of bustle, which was not 
quite 80 fayourable to my fathers opinion of Chinese 
good manners as could haye been wished. A large 
number of yessels laden with com for the capital,; 
generally called grain-junks, were coming up the 
riyer at a swifter pace than some of the other yessels, 
which were not so well manned. Now it had hitherto 
been a rule that all priyate yessels should giye way to. 
the grain-junks, and the pec^le who conducted them 
were apt to take adyantage of this, and to behaye 
themselves with much insolence. This was the case 
on the present occasion. Not only were seyeral of the 
small craft endangered, and one or two upset, but our 
own barge was for a few moments in much peril, 
owing to the injury it receiyed fr(»n the yiolent con- 
tact of one of these junks. 

Imagine the indignation which filled my breast I— 
brought up with feelings of the most intense yenera- 
tion for my father; I — early taught to feel that it is a 
son's bounden duty to sacrifice his own life, rather than 
that his iather'*s should be endangered — could I bear 
such disregardfttl, insulting behayiour? No! my in- 
dignation arose, and calling our people about me, armed 
with our bamboos, we sprang on board the yessel 
which had most endai^ered us, and seyerely chastised 
the offenders. Probably there would haye been some 
sacrifice of life, but that my father, alarmed at the 
possibility of danger to me, commanded me to return : 
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then, standing up in the barge, and proclaiming his 
rank and office, he assured the impudent hoatmea 
that he would represent to the Emperor the audacitj 
of their conduct, and procure an edict which should 
guard the commerce of the riVer in future from their 
ill-mannered monopoly. 

They looked, as may he supposed, much alarmed at 
this. And, in fact, one of my father's first cares on 
arriving at Pekin, was to make a proper representation 
respecting the encroachments of the grain-junks; in 
consequence of which, the goyemment issued an edict 
prescribing certain rules for the conduct of these 
yessels, which effectually prerented the recurrence of 
such disorderly conduct. 

It was only by degrees that I recorered my calm 
ness, notwithstanding that my father lectured me 
severely on the danger of giving way. to anger or 
any other strong emotion. 

With the exception of this circumstance, nothing 
occurred to interrupt the tranquillity of our voyage. 
Generally speaking, the happy countenances of the 
sailors, their cheerful songs, their good-tempered 
activity, awakened none but pleasing emotions in our 
souls. We were now coming to a narrower part of 
the river, and were aware that in a short time it 
would be necessary to land and perform the rest of the 
journey in our sedans. Yet more and more vessels 
thronged the waters. Many were laden with rice, 
salt, silk, tea, cotton, wool, and numerous other 
commodities, and for the most part well filled also 
with passengers. 

At the city of Tong-tchoo our voyage ended ; we 
stepped on shore at the usual landing-place, and 
were accommodated with apartments in the dwelling 
of one of the principal mandarins, whose name was 
Oan. Here, however, we remained but a single 
night — ^and, having procured the necessary porters 
and carriages, weie on the high road to Pekin by 
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three o'clock in tlie morning. This being the hot- 
test season of the year, we were glad to take advan- 
tage of the early part of the day; but, as it was, we 
experienced considerable distress from the heat. 

In conformity with the usages of rank, my father's 
sedan was attended by four bearers; mine, on the 
contrary, had but two. Some of our baggage was 
carried in light wagons; the smaller articles were 
borne by separate porters, of whom we employed on 
this occasion about two hundred. I thought to 
myself. How degrading is the condition of the Euro- 
peans, who are constantly obliged to employ brute 
animals in the transaction of their business, and the 
transfer of goods! Whereas our prolific empire so 
abounds in human subjects that they can perform by 
far the greater part of these offices, and men are 
carried by men, rather than by the brutes. 

What a magnificent road was that on which we 
travelled! The centre was pared with massive blocks 
of granite, from six to at least sixteen feet in length, 
and of proportional breadth;— and let it be remem- 
bered, that every one of these vast masses had been 
brought from the Tartarian mountains, at least the 
distance of sixty miles! 

Temples and bridges occasionally appeared; but we 
could scarcely pause to admire them, for our minds 
were wholly fixed upon the capital, which to our 
great joy we at length reached in safety. I was 
prepared for the external aspect of its impregnable 
walls. They may not possibly be admired by those 
who would sacrifice utility to beauty; but let not our 
couiitrymen be seduced by any criticism of the bar- 
barians to connive at the slightest alteration in their 
fabric. I have heard that Europeans have expressed 
surprise that nothing can be seen of our public 
buildings, by a spectator without the walls. They 
speak of their own cities, which, with foolish and 
blind rashness, present marks to a besieging enemy, in 
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the shape of spires, steeples, and various other boild* 
ings. Bal the inhabitasts of the Celestial empire, not 
being cramped for space, see no purpose in piling 
their buildings up towards the hearens; they prefer 
spreading them out on the broad bosom of earth, and 
gathering round them strong and lofty defences. 

One of the soyereigns of Europe has, we are told, 
seen fit to take pattern by us; — we commend his 
docility and wisdom*. 

To return to our capital city. The surrounding 
walls rise to the height of thirty feet (I use the bar- 
baric measures, under the idea that my work will 
otherwise be unintelligible); at the base the thick- 
ness is not less than twenty feet^ but at the upper part 
it does not exceed tweiye. Of course the centre part 
is composed of earth; but the facings on both sides 
are of brick and stone made very strong and thick. > 
This wall cannot inclose a smaller space than four- 
teen square miles, — its gates being nine in number, — 
these gates being strengthened by towers^ in which 
are lodged the defenders of the city. 

The different parts of the city are also separated 
by walls. One part, for example, is called 'the 
imperial city,^ and comprises the palace and plea- 
sure grounds of the Emperor, and the dwellings of 
the ministers, artificers, and tradesmen of the court, 
together with the tribunals from whence the Son of 
Heaven dispenses justice. This, however, was after- 
wards revealed to me. For the present, I will speak 
only of what I saw on my first entrance to this won- 
derful city. 

As soon as we had passed the gate, exclamations of 
admiration and surprise burst from our lips. Before 
us was a broad and vast street, lined on either side 
with gaily-painted shops, from whence hung coloured 
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4ag8, streamers^ and ribbons; while tall pillars bote 
inscriptions setting forth the merit and nature of the 
wares to be sold. Myriads of busy people filled this 
wide street Yehicles of rarious kinds passed and re« 
passed. Tall dromedaries moved on slowly in strings, 
bearing coals from Tartary. Soldiers with their whips 
were near, keeping order among the multitude, whose 
noise and bustle were incessant. Tartar women also 
mingled with the crowd, in their long silken robes, 
their faces painted profusely; but their feet were far 
from possessing the delicacy and beauty of those of 
€mr ladies, nor were they at pains to hide this de- 
formity. Of course we saw no Chinese females of 
rank ; they better understand what a sense of female 
propriety exacts, than to make public spectacles of 
themselves in the streets. 

After traversing the city for some way, I felt my 
heart beat when my father announced to me that we 
were about to enter the precincts of the court, and to 
pass the wall of the imperial city. It was here that 
my brother-in-law dwelt, by virtue of his official sta- 
tion; and here, also, my father had, in his own right, 
the liberty of entrance. Beautiful were the objects 
that met our eyes within this inclosure. The build- 
ings of the palace, rising on different hills, were 
divided from each other by lakes and a flowing 
rivulet; pagodas and fanciful dwellings crowned the 
heights; while the sides were laid out in shady gar- 
dens; smaU islands rose amid the lakes; and alto- 
gether it was an enclianting spectacle. I ought to 
have stated, however, that at the entrance to the 
imperial city, we were met by my brother-in-law, 
who, apprised of our approach, had come out with 
a number of attendants to do us honour, and to 
conduct us to his mansion. His reception of my 
father, it is unnecessary to say, was in the highest 
degree polite and deferential; while to myself his 
manner was kind and cordial, and abounded with 
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wann greetings. *Hail! hail! are you well?' fre 
each repeatedly exclaimed, as we joined hands and 
lifted them to our heads. 

The mansion of my hrother-in-law stood on one of 
the eminences I hare mentioned, immediately helow 
which was a lake. We entered hy a triple gate- 
way, and the central gate was specially thrown open 
to do us honour. The name and titles of my 
brother were every where conspicuous, and being 
inscribed on the lanterns, were visible either by 
day or night. A large inclosure surrounded the 
dwelling, and the various buildings were connected 
by a colonnade of hundreds of pillars. There was 
every arrangement for luxury and convenience. One 
building was devoted to the purposes of a theatre, 
and another, of a concert-room. The entrance-haU 
was a long, lofty room; the inner rooms were hand- 
some, though smaller ; the ceilings and partition walls 
were very prettily adorned with figures of animals, 
fruits, and foliage; and the whole dwelling appeared 
to be conveniently furnished. 

And now my sister appeared, and throwing herself 
on the ground before my father, performed the kotow. 
She also brought forward her son; and though he was 
but a babe of little more than a year, she obliged him 
also to prostrate himself and knock his little head on 
the ground. Already this child was well trained in 
the performance of his duties. Living in the imperial 
city, frequent occasions arose for teaching him what 
was due to our mighty Emperor. Foreigners, incapable 
of estimating the strength of our feeling of veneration 
for our great head, are surprised to find that we do 
not require his presence in order to pay our homage. 
It is sufficient for us to behold a token from his hand, 
^— to pass but the gate of his palace, — to see theVabant 
throne, or behold a screen of yellow silk; — our devout 
feelings are immediately awakened : we see the ' Ten 
Thousand Years ' in the shrine or the emblem. 
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' And the Emperor is not merely our monarch. Do 
not the barbarians know that he is also our high- 
priest? He, and his chosen ministers only, sacrifice 
in the great temples. He keeps no order of men idly 
set apart from all the business of life for this purpose. 
He, and those whom he appoints to assist him in 
ruling the empire, likewise offer up our devotions. 

I shall pass over our first day or two's sojourn in 
the imperial city. My readers will suppose that our 
welfare was cared for, and this was indeed the case : 
the warm wine cup went round, and the feast spread 
for us was sumptuous. 

The Emperor was not at that time at his palace in 
the city. He was at his delightful gardens at Yuen- 
ming-yuen, about eight miles distant. It was sig- 
nified to my father that the Emperor desired to see 
him, and that he would be required to be in attend- 
ance on his return to Pekin the next day. 

Accordingly my father prepared to obey the man- 
date, while I devoted myself to my studies. I had 
already visited the Hanlin College, and learnt that 
the examination was to take place during the next 
week. Having several friends from our own province 
among my competitors, we agreed to devote our morn- 
ings to study in common; while in the evening, each 
wrote his own compositions. The day of the Em- 
peror's return, however, was a universal holiday. 
From an early hour we were all drawn up ready 
to receive him. The resident ministers, and the 
troops of scholars, were allowed to occupy the fore- 
most stations. The descendants of the imperial house, 
the judges, the officers of the boards of government, 
and the heads of the military department, with the 
city guards, were also drawn out. The musicians, 
too, were ready at the morning dawn. "We hiad long 
to wait; the burning sun was high in heaven before 
the sound of solemn music announced the approach 
of the *Ten Thousand Years.' Instantly a choru^ 
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^as raised by the voices of ihe ewmclis and masi- 
cians around us. Long and grand was the rojal 
procession. At length, when the eye was almost 
tired of gazing, came one palanquin, closed carefully; 
no eye could behold the form of the Emperor; but 
every human being was prostrated on the ground; 
nine times did our heads touch the dust. It passed — 
that august presence — and we arose from the ground; 
but still the shouts of the multitude resounded around. 
After a while my father joined us. He brought an 
order for me to attend him to the hall of audience; 
for the Emperor loved to see the young scholars, and 
take account of their appearanoe and manners for 
himself. 

Judge if the idea was not to my youthful mind 
somewhat overawing. Yet I soon recovered my pre- 
sence of mind and dignity. ^ It is not,' said I to my- 
self, ^for an ardent disciple of Confucius, — ^for one 
who has eariy drunk at the fountains of learning, — to 
shame his profession; rather let me exult in the 
opportunity of doing honour to die fostering care with 
which I have been nurtured. Let me show myself a 
worthy son of my htherJ 

These thoughts supported me, and gave me confi-. 
dence; so that when I was in the very hall of audience, 
and stood before the. Emperor, after performing my 
homage, I was enabled to answer his questions with 
calmness and propriety; and, as' I was afterwards 
assured, gsdned his approbation, and the expression to 
those around him of his benignant hope that I should 
succeed, and attain the dignity I desired. I kept my 
eyes modestly fixed on the ground; yet when called on 
to speak I raised thmn, as I was assured it was right 
to do, towards the Son of Heaven, and it seemed to me 
that I gained confidence from the glances I wa^ thus 
enabled to take. The Emperor was himself arrayed 
more plainly than any of the courtiers. While they 
were glittering in embroidered silks, he was in a plain 
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Irown 3re«ff, and vrocc only a black Trifret cap, willi a 
single pearl in front. He eonyersed in a low, but 
impressive roke, and every word seemed to me to be 
of weigbt. Tbe aadience, however, soon terminated; 
we again performed liie kototVy and returned m we- 
went. 

Until tbe examination was over I remained retired 
and fixed in stndy. B«t tbe great day came. I will 
not detail its diffiNSulties and trials. It was, indeed, a 
bard and violent struggle; but it was a snecessfal one. 
To my own, and my father's infinite joy, my name waff 
enrolled among those of the thirty doctors who were 
on. this triennial occasion chosen into tbe Hanlin Col- 
lege, out of % number of scholars little short, this year, 
of five hundred. "What added to my felicity, was tbe 
kind congratulations I received from my old school- 
fellows; who^ so far from thinking themselves ag- 
grieved, seemed to rejoice in my success. 

All sorts of felicitations now poured in. We were 

invited to numerous fisastings and rejoicings: and it 

was well for me that a check was given to what might 

Otherwise have proved a course of ruinous dissipation. 

This eheck was no other than the supreme mandate 

of tbe Emperor. I believe I have already explained 

that the ministers and officers of state are generally 

ebosen from among^ the doctors of tbe Hanlin. Oar 

great Emperor, who had from the first regarded mre 

with benignity, young as I was, pvoposed ta confer <m 

me tbe dignity of a magistrate in one of the provinces;. 

With the usual wise policy, however, of the empiare^ I 

waa not to be invested with this offiee in my native 

proviaee, where it might be supposed I should ka^e 

my local partmlities. I was ordered to Canton; a 

situation, as I well knew, of great difficulty, and 9am 

wyeb i felt would require much judgment and dis<9ip- 

£on. It was in tbb susner that my fether viewed 

it; and be regarded me with some ooaecvn, yet feit 

tiie necessity of obedieneew My bwtber-in-kw also 
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could hare wished it otherwise. He was inclined 
to lament my being stationed at so remote a dis- 
tance from the Son of Heaven, and having to spend 
mj time in settling disputes of trade between the bar- 
barians and Chinese. But we all made up our minds 
to express nothing but gratitude to the Emperor for so 
great a mark of confidence, and I resolved to fulfil the 
duties of mj station so as that no viceroy should be 
able to report me as otherwise than exemplary^ Alas! 
we little know what it is in the power of wicked men 
to devise! 

Before I left Pekin, it was agreed between the 
Cmperor and my father that I should marry a young 
^maiden, the sister of Chi-cham-fo, the Emi>eror''s chief 
secretary. The prospect of this, union solaced me 
greatly in the thoughts of my. approaching journey. 
I was assured that my destined bride was gentle and 
discreet, and my father and friends readily under- 
taking to arrange all the necessary ceremonials, I 
applied myself to the diligent study of my official 
duties. 

Soon, however, my marriage-day arrived. My bride 
was conducted to my tent, and I was allowed to see 
the face of her who was thenceforth to be my compa- 
nion for life. Since I had parted with my sister, I had 
had no opportunity of enjoying the society of one of 
her sex, and I will own that I trembled lest the person 
4;hosen for^me should be of a low mind and uncon- 
genial tastes. Had I positively disliked her appear- 
ance, it was my firm pu^ose to decline the union, for 
this is strictly allowable in China — where else would 
be our security against innumerable frauds? but the 
instant I beheld my future spouse I was relieved from 
anxiety. Sweetness, modes^, and good sense beamed 
from her countenance, and breathed in her tones. 
Tnily I felt myself to be a happy man; and never from 
that hour have I ceased to acknowledge my felicity. 
^ A few days after our marriage, we departed for 
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the ptOYince to which I was appointed. Before, 
however, I take leave of my revered father, I must 
do him the justice to record his parting exhortations. 
^ My son,' said he to me, ^ you are going to a 
T6ry remote part of the Celestial empire, and it is 
painful to me to hear how many of the Emperor'^s 
servants who go there seem to forget the character 
of our nation, and disgrace themselves in the eyes 
of the harbarians. Let me hope that you will not 
follow their example. There does not appear to me, I 
am bound to say, any reason why we should give the 
nations with whom we trade just reason to complain 
of us. Do you not remember the maxim of Confucius, 
— " Do to others as you would wish to be done unto?" 
And again, how Mencius says, ^'Benevolence and 
justice are all in all?" Then why, my son, should the 
low-minded among us prevail, and endeavour to per- 
suade us that we are '^ to rule the barbarians by mis- 
rule ?'' My commands to you are rather that you 
make them acknowledge the transforming influence of 
Chinese civilization, by the politeness and urbanity of 
your conduct towards them; that, while you are firm 
in repressing their impertinent curiosity which leads 
them to inquire into our habits and arts, you strive 
also to pimish every instance of fraudulent conduct 
towards them. Keep the bamboo and the collar 
always ready. Chastise aU who insult Europeans as 
well as Chinese^ Endeavour to teach all classes 
those charming manners in which you have been 
carefully instructed. Let me earnestly advise you 
also ever to speak the truth, even to barbarians.' 

I listened with reverence, and acknowledged the 
wisdom of my father's counsels. Our parting was sad, 
though each strove to regard it cheerf^y; and I sent 
all dutiful regards to my mother. 

It is not necessary to give the details of our voy- 
age. When I wuhed for company my beloved Pe-ka 
proved an amiable companion; and our attention was 

C2 
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oftctt turned towards iSiM TamoB' objects wUck met 
oor eyes during the way. Mj wife, having lired the 
secluded life of a Ghioiese female, was unac^piaiiited 
-with most of these, and I. was happj as fer as I coald 
to giro her information. She qoestiened me bowb^ 
time» upon our mamifectures, partisularl j those c^ silk 
and porcelain; and I felt a true pride ia dwelling upon 
these, which, it cannot be questioned, hare origiAated 
with the Celestial empire. Mj wife had often amused 
herself widi rearing silk-wovms, but, till we reaehed 
Canton, had herev had the opportunity of Tiaiting the^ 
houses especially devoted to rearing and psesendng 
these Tsluable inaects. Afterwards, when I pur- 
chased a nuilherry plantation, she heeame inteiested 
in the progress of the manu&cture. 

This truly feminine employment ia patronized hy 
our empress; and it becomes amatter both of taste and 
duty in her ladies to be acquainted with its detailSb 
They thus become aware of the delicate nature of these^ 
insects,—- the necessity of cleanliness, equal warmth,, 
and quiet, to their prosperity. Sometimes it has oc« 
curred to inexperienced panwns to. place the houses 
destined fer the worms in a noisy, unsheltered sitaa- 
tion: this is certain loss, siiKo a sudden shout, or the; 
bark of a dog, has been known to destroy a whole 
brood. 

I felt the necessity of making myself acquainted 
wiih die state of our trade in tea. As Eusc^eBaa 
generally, who reap the fruka of our labours, ace 
ignorant of the growth and process of preparing the. 
commodity, it seemed to me right tb be well informed, 
myself; fer I neither wished to suffer impositions on 
their part, or to permit them on ours. 

The tea tree, it is well, knewn^ grows, if sufEened to* 
attain its natural height, eight or nine, feet from the 
ground; but under culttration it ia kept low. When 
in very high, difficult situations^ our ingenious* people 
htat kamt tibie act of procmdngthe mluable leaves by 
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teacHing monkeys ta climb up the boughs and strip 
the plants. In our district of Bohea, various kinds of 
black teas are produced; but the kind of tea "which 
usually goes by the name of bohea is the latest-ga^ 
tliered leaf of the season, being larger, coarser, and less 
delicate in flavour. At another stage of the growth 
ive have souchong, which means ' small, scarce,' and 
is the finest of the black teas, having a young and 
entire leaf. Then comes, a little lower in the scale, 
our. congou (which means labour, pains-taking); it is 
between souchong and bohea, but among ourselves is 
not so much esteemed, from a want of strength. 

But how can I enumerate all the varieties of our 
Taluable leaf? There is pekoe, the young spring buds, 
—-green teas,— twankay, — hyson-skin, — hyson, — gun<* 
powder, — ^young hyson; — each delicious. Extreme is 
the labour required to prepare the best of these* 
The careful rolling by hand, — the picking, sifting, and 
culling, — doubtless, all these varieties must excite the 
astonishment of foreign nations; the more so when 
they learn that the difference is not in the plant, but 
in the time of gathering and preparation. * 

I have before said that I was aware of the difficulties 
of my service at Canton; but, having never yet had 
anything to do with Europeans, I had had no expe- 
rience of these difficulties. It was new, indeed, to me 
to see on Chinese ground the natives of so many bar- 
barous countries; to find that they were permitted by 
our benign government to have their dwellings at a 
short distance from ours. My first visit to the viceroy 
was not calculated to give me favourable ideas. I 
found in him a man apparently soured by a trouble- 
some and vexatious life. He could speak of nothing 
but of the incapacity of his officers, the stupidity or 
avarice of the Hong merchants, and the unmeasured 
cfirontery of the barbarians. I soon found that there 
was plenty of cause for irritation. 

Scarcely had I retired to rest on the night of my 
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aniTal, when I was called up by an ex pr e w firom Iub 
Exeellencf tbe Yieeray, to repair in haste to the ooiur^ 
I was required to try immediately, and pronounce sen- 
tence upon, some culprits -who had been discoyered ia 
the act of bringing in smuggled goods from a British 
Tessd. Ab the matter was yery clear, and the guilt of 
the parties could not be disputed, I was t^liged ins- 
flsediately to order them to be punished as the law 
directed, namely, to be pilloried, and to receire each 
lOghty blows. Afber which, I retired to my dwelling; 
but scarcely had I arrired there, whoi another ex- 
press arrired, summoning me to the Eoropean quartei^ 
where a fearful brawl was going on between the 
drunken sailors of the merchant yessels and the Tar- 
tar population* With the assistance of some stJ^diers^ 
snany of these riotous people had been taken; and the 
yiooroy required me instantly to order the infliction 
of a seyere correction upon twenty or thirty of them, 
and to see that the sentence w^ properly executed. 
Scaveely was this mandate obeyed, when a new mes* 
senger oyertook me in haste, and informed me that 
two mandarins, only a degree lower in rank than 
myself, had been followed to their houses, and de- 
tected in opium-smoking, which, by a recent de- 
cree of the criminal court, had been rendered punish* 
aUe by a hundred blows, and the wooden collar for 
two months. The yiceroy, therefore, ordered me to 
receiye ^e eyidence, and commit them to close con- 
finement against the morrow. 

I own this seemed to me at first seyere; for I was 
not aware of the benignant intentions of our Em- 
peror, nor of the fatal effects of tbe habit of opium 
smoking, nor how great had been the increase of this 
habit among our people. When I became more 
accustomed to witness the calamities it has brought 
upon China, I wondered no longer at the Emperors 
anxiety. My own opinion is, that more danger is to 
be apprehended to our institutions from the inreterate 
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longing of the peoj4e for this peraicioas drag, thaa 
^m any other quarter, nnoe to gain a small quantity 
of it they will, if possihle, Bdmit the barbarians td 
land on any part of our coast, and thus break np iht 
sanctity of our arrangements. How widced are those 
men, who ean rlolate the priTacy of a family (for such 
indeed is om nation), and who scrapie not to offer 
poison to its members, for the sake of obtaining their 
own selfish ends! When I think of this, my blood 
bmls within me; I can scarcely admit that justice 
itself demands at our hands any measure but that 
of Tengeanee for such an enormity. So indignant 
indeed did my expmence of this wicked traffic make 
me against the f<»«igners, that I, for some time, 
xesolntely resisted the offers of friendship made to 
me by individ«»ls, who, I had afterwards reason to 
l>elieYe, were as ayerae to these modes of procedure as 
I myself opnld be. 

Meantime the duties of my office seemed to be of a 
most arduous kind — ^never was I certain of an hour's 
repose. Day and night criminals were to be judged 
and sentenced. I grew weary of punishments which 
seemed unavailing. In the interrals, I looked, as far 
as I could, around me. I went to Whampoa, the port 
where all foreign ships are ordered to stop, being 
thirteen miles below Canton; there I saw innumerable 
masts standing thick together, like a forest of trees^ 
all from the needy nations which cannot exist without 
tea. I went also to the Boat Town, which is only 
three miles from Canton; here, it is supposed, are at 
least forty thousand boats which form a vast floating 
«ity, being ranged side by side in regular order, so as 
to form streets. The inhabitants of these boats have 
no other dwelling, nor are they in general permitted 
io remove to shore. I occasionally found it necessary 
to go to the foreign factories; this was at first very 
disagreeable to me, for what friendship could there be 
between me and the foreign traders? It was on one 
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of these occasions, howeyer, that I made an acquaint- 
ance among the resident merchants, which^ I am free 
to own, has occasioned me, CTcr since, matter of no 
unpleasing retrospect. 

In consequence of some unusually protracted and 
heayj rains in the summer season, the £aM:tories of 
Canton (which are huilt on a low, flat, swampy ground 
scarcely ahoTe high-water mark) were subjected to a 
seyere inundation — ^the waters rose rapidly throughout 
the whole suburb, and stood seyeral feet high on the 
ground floors of the dwellings. There was no passing 
from one door to another without boats, and drag-nets 
were cast for fish in the yery gardens of the merchants. 
After the inundation had subsided a yery hot season 
ensued; and the rapid evaporation and noxious de- 
posits produced a terrible illness among the inhabi- 
tants of the whole outer city of Canton. We, inclosed 
in our walls, and occupying higher ground, remained 
healthy, but it was terrible to witness the mortality 
among the foreign residents. In the discharge of my 
duties I was led to witness a great many instances of 
this, and felt so much moved as to represent the 
matter to the viceroy, earnestly praying that he would 
memorialize the Emperor on the subject; for it 
appeared to me that many heads of families would die, 
and numbers of orphan children be left in misery and 
destitution, unless some measures were taken to re- 
move those who were able to bear removal, into a 
less noxious situation. The viceroy, overwhelmed as 
usual by business, promised, however, to make my 
suggestion known. Meanwhile a case of great suffer- 
ing came before me. It was in the family of a rich 
American. It is not usual for foreigners to bring their 
wives or female relations to China; but occasionally 
one of the merchants marries in India, or at Batavia, 
and then, if he be boimd on a long coasting voyage 
before his return, his wife prefers to share his lot. The 
American to whom I now refer had espoused his lady 
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in Calcutta, after which he had proceeded to Canton, 
not intending to remain there; but, on his arrival, 
letters of business from a partner in his own land 
pressed on him very strongly the advice to spend a 
year or two in this city. It was just at a time when 
the barbarians conceived hopes of being permitted to 
trade more freely in our ports; and ill-founded as was 
this idea, there was a general determination among 
the foreigners to assail us in every way, by force or 
fraud, for the purpose of making their own purchases 
of the people at larg^, instead of by the usual appointed 
channel of the Hong merchants. We, therefore, had 
special orders to use double vigilance — and along the 
whole line of our coast, forces were stationed, and a 
double array of honourable officers were posted to 
prevent the landing of persons from merchant-^ vessels. 
In spite of all this care, however, these people, with 
the most extraordinary impudence, in several cases 
sailed up our rivers and distributed the books of their 
religion, and along with them that noxious drug which 
we were so especially enjoined to keep out. 

Nobody can conceive the harassed state of oar 
mandarins. They were quite aware of the heavy 
punishment to which they would be subjected for being 
thus overcome; and they endeavoured as far as possible 
by prayers and entreaties to move the compassion of the 
intruders, striving to make them comprehend that all 
they could accomplish would be the punishment and 
perhaps the death of 'themselves and the people who 
dealt with them. Sometimes humanity prevailed, where 
decency and good manners had no influence, and they 
returned to their ships as they came. But in other 
cases they were not content without accomplishing the 
ruin of our peaceful people, who fell into their snares, 
and thus became liable to the heavy punishments 
annexed to unlawful dealings with the barbarians. 

It was at this time of peculiar excitement that the 
American and his wife took up their residence at Can- 
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4:0X1, and a month or two afflerwards a flon was bom ta 
them; al>out the same period ray beloved Pe-lca pre 
«ented ne with a giri, whom we both agreed to chmsh 
and bring up with die utmost care, hoping that a son 
night one day be Tovchsafed to us. It was diilereitdy 
ordered, however. Our next child, bom rather less 
than a year after, was also a giil; while the Amerieaa 
was blessed with another boy. It was at this time 
that I became known to him. He sought my advice, 
being pleased to remark that instances of my impar- 
tiali^ had reached his ears, which induced him to h<^ 
that I would deal justly with him, although he knew I 
esteemed his people as barbarians. He dien lodged 
his complaint. 

The case was this. — ^A very laige demand had been 
made upon our people for green teas this season, in 
consequence of some duties on tea being ti^en oiff in 
the United States, and the Americans were anxious to 
«mbark their cargoes early, so as to be ready to meet 
the new calls in tbeir own market. Their orders could 
not, howeyer, it appeared, be immediately met by the 
required quantities of the genuine artick; but some 
knavish individuals, who, I am sorry to own, are to be 
found in China as well as elsewhere, were determined 
to take the opportunity of cheating their customers by 
a damaged article. Some suspicions had been awakened 
on this subject, and my American petitioner came to 
me with a request that I would be so good as to pro- 
cure him the means of seeing what the people were 
about at a village called Honan, from whence he had 
been promised a large supply of the best hyson. I 
could readily have promised to attend the inspector 
myself on his next vimt, but it was iar more difficult to 
procure a stranger diis liberty. Yet I could not but 
own that the demand was reasonable, and the grounds 
of suspicion strong. I remembered what my father 
had said of the injustice of cheating even the barba- 
rians, and of the importance of preserving our honour, 
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aod it seemed to me thai: tbe mercbant would not be 
satisfied with my- inspection. Doubtless be would con- 
ffider me as an interested party. I tberefore deter* 
mined to run tbe rifik. Th« American baling resided 
so long aoMngst ns waa known, and benee tbe neces~ 
sitj of disginise. He put on tbe dress of one of oiix 
comiBon portefSy and attended me as m jr semFant. 

Wben we got to the yiUage wbicb was on tbe other 
code of tbe rirer, opposite the factories^ we went 
straight to tbe maniafactorj which was most snspected; 
and there, indeed, it was quickly seen what onr cnsto^ 
mers bad to expect. Large <|aan titles of common and 
damaged black te% injured bj tbe beaTj rains^ were 
under process of drying. Portions of these, as dry, 
were then transferred to cast-ircm pans placed over 
jfomaces; while there, workmen were busily empk)yedi 
vx stirring the tea, wbife a powder was added whicb 
gave tbe leayes a yellowish tinge. Another workman 
was then observed beating up in a pestle soma lumps 
of a blue substance, together with a white mass; & 
sm^ quantity of this compound powder was them 
added to tbe yellowish leaves, and by its mixture pro- 
duced exactly tbe colour of fine bysouv 

We then saw this prepared tea banded orer ta 
women and children, who picked out the stalks, or 
coarse Leares, and when this was done it was sifted, 
as is usual in preparing the hysons« The Aafeerican 
and I, exchanged glances: I felt exceedingly ashamed 
of my coumtrym^i, and in a loud and angry tone told 
itbe inspector, before all the workmen^ that I int^ided 
to communicate what I had seen to the yiceioy, and 
take his pleasure on representing it to the Ezaperor; 
tbait I would never believe it was by bis mighty antho«- 
atj that Chinese merabants were thua preparing a bad 
article for trade ;. aad^ if it sbouild prove as I expected, 
they must all expect to be disgraced and punished. 
It, did not mucb surprise me that they cast very 
&rious looks upon me, but ter my gre«t> confusion they 
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begun jabbering a vindication of cheating the barba- 
rians, much of which I hope was unintelligible to the 
merchant, but some, I have no doubt, was understood. 
I silenced them as quicklj as I could, and marched 
out in a stately manner, desiring my porter to take 
samples of the articles, including the colouring mate- 
rials. I have reason to think that this was an impru- 
dent order, for that something in the foreigner's man- 
ner betrayed him; at any rate it soon became noised 
in the city that a barbarian had been admitted into the 
manufactory at Hon&n. 

On our return we were wholly silent; indeed, not 
having an interpreter I could not have conversed with 
the merchant, but when he had entered the foreign 
factory, and put off his disguise, I consented to attend 
him to his own dwelling, and there we were assisted 
by his native servant. I could not but be pleased 
with the manners of this American; they were grave 
and mild; he pointed out to me the particulars of the 
fraud which was in progress, and dwelt particularly on 
the poisonous quality of the Prussian-blue powder, 
which he said was of a most deadly nature. ^Do 
your countrymen, then,' said he, ^ think it.no crime 
to poison barbarians ?' 

^I conceive,' said I, ^that in every nation there 
will be found unprincipled men. We, the subjects of 
the Celestial empire, have reason to say this of foreign 
traders; for who are such wholesale dealers in poison 
as they? You must well know that not all the care 
of our Emperor can prevent their dispensing opium to 
our people.' 

^True,' said he, ^and I lament the custom; but 
opium is bought with a full knowledge of its proper- 
ties; whereas your poisoned tea is purchased under the' 
belief that your Emperor drinks a similar beverage to 
that which we partake of.' 

I could not but own the difference. I promised to 
exert my utmost influence with the viceroy. My 
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merchant shook his head. I did not quite understand 
the movement, and inquired the meaning. He desired 
the interpreter to ask if I dared not venture on the 
step of v^riting to the Emperor, or to the hoard of 
trade, myself, sending specimens of the articles. He 
did not know our customs. 

'No,*^ said I; ^that cannot he. lam here suhor- 
dinate to the viceroy; and should I do so presump- 
tuous a thing as you require, the only answer I should 
expect to receive would he the hamhoo and degrada- 
tion.' 

Here I took my leave; the American first, however, 
exhibiting to me his eldest son, a sprightly babe of a 
year old, whose healthful and animated appearance 
struck me much. ^The barbarian children are cer- 
tainly very handsome,*^ said I to myself. I did not 
see the mother, who had only the day before presented 
him with a second boy. I suppose when he told me 
this, he observed a shade of melancholy gather on my 
hrow, for he kindly inquired, through the interpreter, 
of my own domestic circumstances, and learnt that I 
Was the father of girls only. 

Smiling, he said, ' Our wives would perhaps like a 
mutual exchange, for mine had been wishing earnestly 
for a girl.^ 

^ Impossible 1' I exclaimed, ^a good mother, doubt- 
less, performs her duty towards her children of both 
sexes. But to tvisk for a girl; what perversity! Tell 
your wife she values not the bounty df heaven suffi- 
ciently.' 

^ I will tell her what you say,^ said the merchant, 
laughing, ^and it may help to reconcile her; but truly 
I have no fear of her happiness in her child. Perhaps, 
however, as she has this partiality for girls, your lady 
will one day allow her the sight of your daughters.' 

The idea was so new to me of bringing a Chinese 
lady into intercourse with a barbarian, that I made no 
reply; but when I went home I could not help talking 
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of tike American unci hit beautiful boy, aad $o excited 
my mtes curiosity^ that she made me promise to pro- 
cure her a sight of the childreik and their mother. 
Business, howefer, of rarious kinds pressed upon me; so 
that I had not for sereral weeks an hour that I could cali 
my own. Meanwhile, the inundation I hare mentioiied 
took place; and ^en the consequent illness. As aoon 
as I heard of it, my thoughts turned to my acquaint* 
ance the merchant, and I resolved to go to the street 
where he dwelt to make my inquiries. What a scene 
did I behold! The merchant himself in the lowest 
state of weakness, reduced by the raging ferer to a 
skeleton, lay stretched on a mattrasa in one port of the 
room: not far from him lay the corpse of the beautiful 
boy, whom I had admired so much, a&d who had ex- 
pired that morning. On another coudi lay a feeble 
iaifant, evidently labouring under the same disease, 
while the mother, who had been seized earlier, aad 
was now somewhat recovered, but weak and wasted, 
tended on the living, and prepared for the obsequies 
of the dead. Shocked at this sight, I endeavoured as 
well as I could to express my sympathy, and to offer 
my assistance where it would not interfere with our 
customs. The mother, weeping, explained, her diffi.- 
culty with regard to the burial of her child, saying 
that her husband was too ill to attend to it, smd she 
feared the priest was also ill, for no one had visited 
them for some days. 

I promised to inquire respecting this, and did not 
leave the neighbourhood until I had found eertaia 
individuals who undertook to consign the body of the 
depaoiied ta our mother earth, with the usual ceremo- 
nies of the Christians- 

I could net, however, be satisfied with this. Tke 
house of the American was ofte of the most unhealthily 
situated in the ne%hbowrhood. Now in my mulberry 
plautatLonSy. about thjee miles from Canton, I bad a 
summer, retreat, theu unoccupied, and. h seemed to 
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me that if I eould remove this family thither, it 
would be the means of preserring tkeir lires and re- 
storing them to health. I dared not, howeyer, take 
the step without permission. I flew to the Ticeroy, 
wh-o, at first, made manj difficulties; but when I made 
him a solenm promise, that excepting my own family 
mid servants no one should approach the summer 
dwelling, and that the invalid should return to the 
suburbs at the end of ten days, I obtained permission 
to remove him. I oifered also to pay a guard of sol- 
diers to surround the entranoe, so that no one could 
possibly go in or out, without being seen. 

Having gained my point, I speedily availed myself 
of the permisMon, for the time was short. We con- 
veyed the sick family in sedans to my summer-house 
and there, by dint of earnest representation, I suc- 
ceeded in keeping them, not ten days only, but twenty, 
hj which time they were much recovered, and enabled 
to remove to a healthy part of the foreign town. 
During the last few days the babe, in particular, reco-. 
vered rapidly, and it seemed to me that his mother no 
longer wished that he had been a girl. My beloved 
Peka was all kindness to her; and I could see that 
liiongh they were unable to converse, except through 
an interpreter, a feeling of sympathy and interest was 
springing up in the hearts of both. My own children 
were not at first allowed by the physician to see the 
strangers, lest they might catch the disease from them; 
but during the latter part of their abode with me, my 
wife could not refrain from exhibiting them to the 
American. She was a good deal shocked, however, 
on Ending that the pains which she had been taking 
with their feet, appeared wholly thrown away upon 
the barbarian lady, or only seemed to excite her con- 
cern and compassion. She even gently endeavoured 
to remove the bandages by which our little ones* feet 
were compressed, and strove to make us understand 
that the broad and awkward foot of the Tartar or 
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American is to be preferred to this; but we knew 
better. At the same time, with singular inconsistency, 
she was herself inyested, as my wife assured me, with 
a kind of case or sheath, made of some stiffened mate- 
rial, and armed with the bones of a fish. This com- 
pressed her form tightly round the waist, not allowing 
the free development of the figure, and rendering her, 
as our physician observed, extremely liable to short- 
ness of breath, and complaints of the stomach and 
lungs. On this my wife sometimes uxgently re- 
marked; but it seemed that her remonstrance pro- 
duced no more effect than the like representations 
respecting our children's feet. The merchant and I 
occasionally also exchanged expressions of wonder at 
the customs of our nations. 

Considering how far he had lived from Hhe trans- 
forming influence of Chinese civilization,' his ideas 
on many points were wonderfully sagacious and re- 
fined. I found that when I spoke of our sublime 
wisdom, our ancient laws and statutes, he seemed 
fully alive to the beauty and profound genius displayed 
therein. When, however, in the course of my quota- 
tions from Confucius, I repeated the maxim, 'Do 
unto others as ye would that they should do to you;' 
he hastily interrupted me, with considerable vekemence 
and pertinacity exclaiming that if Confucius had indeed 
given utterance to such a precept, it was also to be 
found in the Books of the Christian religion, and 
among the very words of Jesus, 4nd, to convince me 
of this, he brought out the Gospels, translated by a 
Christian Missionary into our own tongue, and pointed 
out the passage. There appeared to me something 
wonderful in the coincidence, but I afterwards thought 
it possible that some eastern traveller, casually hearing 
it, might have spread it abroad in his own land in 
returning. This idea, however, the American posi- 
tively rejected, claiming for his prophet the rank of 
an inspired oracle of heaven. He also showed me 
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many other sublime sayings, and presented me with 
the book, which I could not refuse to accept, though 
it seemed to me a strange thing to glance even at the 
pages of the barbarian writers. 

But I hasten to continue my narratire. Alas! how 
uncertain are human affairs. I am unconscious of ever 
having given our governors just cause of complaint 
against me; I laboured night and day in my duties, 
and if I had, in the case of the American, given way 
too far to feelings of humanity, I had. carefully pro- 
vided against any breach of our laws. But I had 
enemies in Canton determined to do me injury. The 
manufacturers of the damaged tea in particular had 
instantly taken measures for rendering my communi- 
cations unavailing, and they laboured to sow the seeds, 
of suspicion in the mind of the Viceroy, representing 
me as leagued with barbarians and a traitor to the 
Celestial empire. For some time the sense of my use- 
fulness prevailed with his Excellency; he was not 
willing to denounce me, because I had saved him 
much trouble, and his duties were laborious. 

As, however, the term of his government drew near 
its close, he became more anxious to give pleasure to 
the rapacious individuals around him, that he might 
glean some rich fruits of his office, and he did not 
hesitate to place my name in the list of individuals 
who had rendered themselves suspected of illegal deal- 
ings with foreigners. From some of the charges I 
have been able to clear myself, but I am now awaiting 
with as much resignation as I can, an order from 
Pekin, which will probably contain the sentence of my 
banishment to some chill and remote province, where 
r must endeavour, by patience and the study of the 
divine Confucius, to reconcile myself to my lot. I am 
perfectly certain that my father and brother-in-law 
will make use of all their influence with the higher 
ministers, and with the Emperor, to soften the impe- 
rial rigours, and in the course of time I may be per 

D2 
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nitted once more to partake the cheering rajs of 
favour; meanwhile, my faithful wife, and our danghters, 
will assist me to bear my sorrows, and I shall • • • 
Here the narrative breaks off abruptly. 

All that we can communicate further respecting 
the above document and the writer of it, is contained 
in the following letter from the American merchant 
referred to, to his friends in New York. After a 
few remarks on the state of trade, he thus writes: 

^ I told you in my last letter of the 

generous Chinese, Yan-ti, to whose kindness, and that 
of his excellent wife, Mrs. M. and I owe, under Pro- 
vidence, our lives, and that of our remaining babe. 
How grieved I am to communicate to you the infer* 
nation that this excellent man has, as I fear, suffered 
for his humanity, and that he has suddenly disap- 
peared, together with his wife and children, from 
Canton I You know, by all I have before written con- 
ceming China, how extremely hard it is for a barba- 
rian, as they call us, to obtain correct information 
respecting any matter on which he feels a- strong 
interest. Indeed, I may say that never, except in 
Yan*ti, have I met with a Chinese whose word I could 
steadfastly believe. Do not think this is severe; on 
the contrary, I wish you to understand that I attribute 
a great deal of the odious deceit and treachery I daily 
see to the very peculiar state of afiairs at Canton*. 
Surely never was a place so unfavourably situated for 
moral improvement! I by no means believe that the 
Chinese are wanting in high honour and honesty 
among themselves; but you are aware that the business 
with foreigners is restricted to one place, and that in 
order to keep up the close system which the Chinese 
government pursues, we are represented as a set of 
wild beasts, whom it is dangerous to traffic with, and 



* It will be observed that our autobiographer, Yan-ti, and 
our American friend, both write previous to the year 1841. 
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almost necessarj to outwit Thus there is no culti- 
vation of the social principle as regards us. Yan-ti, 
however, was an extraorcUnary man; though full of 
presumption and prejudice, nothing could get the 
better of his strong sense of justice, and his pure 
benevolence. My wife delights to speak of his bro- 
therly and respectful attentions to her comforts in 
illness, and I feel my heart glow with gratitude when 
I think of his noble and generous support of our right 
to be treated with equity. The imcertainty q£ his 
fate makes us at present very unhappy. 

^ . • • . I was obliged to break off yesterday, 
and can now add that we have received news of the 
generous Chinese. Qnhs of Ws household servants stole 
out to us last evening, bringing with him a manuscript 
unfinished, as jmk wiH see, but written in the well- 
known, beautii^ characters. The servant says his 
master was in the aet of writing, when messengers 
from Pekin arrivec^ and that guessing their errand, he 
thrust the mas^uwrt|it into his hands, making him 
comprehend vrh^w^ he wished it to be carried, that is, 
to me. The n^jwseagersi^ the SMnrant informed us, did 
not accost hinft with nideness, but showed him the 
Emperor's order for hit jttpnMJffiifciTrn four degrees, and 
his banishment to om^ of the TM» provineesu Yan-ti 
received the mandate with the «tmost revetipee, per- 
forming the koiotv as if in th» Sovereign's presence, 
and prepared instantly to depart. It seemed also a 
great' consolation to him that his wife and children 
were allowed to accompany him. The servant added 
that so much was he respected, that the people lined 
the street as he passed, and set up a universal wail at 
his departure, and that the Viceroy, who soon after 
appeared, was met by the strongest symptoms of dis- 
approbation and anger. Van-ti was not allowed to 
hold any private communication with his servants; 
all, therefore, that poor Cooley could do was to deliver 
me the manuscript, which I shall guard as a valuable 
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memorial of my generous friend. Would that the gift 
of our Blessed Gospels, which he accepted at my 
Iiands, m»y be a source of comfort and hope to him in 
his exile! "When I think how foithfuUj he has acted 
up to his own light, I feel more than erer abased in 
my own eyes. May mercy be extended to both of us, 
and may we one day meet at the Throne where there 
is neither Jew nor Gentile, bond nor free, hut all 
distinctions are swallowed up among the multitude of 
the redeemed!' 



ChlDSas iMdy md Child. 
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The Leicesters* 



^ Night! Oh, when will night come! those first sha- 
dows cast bj the setting sun, how glad, how very glad 
I shall be to see them again I ' 

^ It seems strange to be always wishing for night 
In England, indeed, in great part of the world, it is day 
we wish for, but here in India night is the blessing of 
blessings.^ 

^ I wonder, sister Emma, whether we shall ever like 
India; it is a sad thing to come hack to the country one 
-was bom in, and find it more disagreeable erery day 
than the last' 

^I don't know, Jane, how it is; other girls seem to 
like it rery much. Papa says there is Myra Stanhope; 
she sits like a young queen in her place in her father'^s 
tent, and her sister Laura has gained an imperious 
manner already; she, {hat used to be such a poor little 
timid thing at our school in England.' 

^They must take care,' said Jane; ^pf^a says truly 
that it is a dangerous thing to give one's self such airs 
with the bearers and servants here. Perhaps Myra 
and Laura will be left alone, just at some time when 
they cannot help themselTes.' 

The two young ladies who were engaged in the 
above dialogue were Jane and Emma Leicester, daugh- 
ters of an English officer in Lidia, who had sent them 
fi>r their education to England, from whence they were 
but just returned, and on the road to Cawnpore, the 
inilitary station at which their father's regiment was 
stationed. 

They could not reconcile themselves as yet to their 
destiny. Their fiUher's family, intelligent, sensible, 
attaching people, had won these girls^ hearts not more 
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by their affectionate kindness to them, thrown as thej 
were upon them for protection and care, than by the 
steady aim of their lires, which was apparent in all thej 
did, ihai^ namely, of improTing their own characters, 
and using erery means which €U>d had giren them to 
become useful in their generation to their fellow- 
creatures. 

These lums Jane and Emma Leicester could not help 
acknowledging were worthy of rational beings. They 
saw their renerable grandfather, eren at eighty-four, 
still striving to learn something new every day, or at 
least to learn the same thing better to-day than be did 
yesterday. They saw their good grandmother s dread 
of bad habits, they saw her energy carefully put forth 
where it might be of service, and as carefully repressed 
where it might only irritate. They saw their aunts, 
too, though single women, still pursuing each some 
object that made her better and happier. The taste of 
one was not always that of another, but they were all 
pure and good, all drew them out of themselves, and 
taught them new modes of giying pleasure or conu 
fort to others, and they liked to bring their different 
stores into the common stock, and each had pleasure 
in seeing how large a share another had contributed. 

When Jane and Emma first came to England, they 
were like most little girls from India, indolent, and at 
the same time imperious. They had no notion of doing 
anything for themselves, and expected every one to 
be at their service at all times. These habits were 
very trying to their English friends. 

At the same time their grand^Either and grandmother 
made every allowance for them. They knew it was 
really not Jane's fault that she was unable, at nine 
years of age, to unlace her boo^, or fold up her clothes 
properly, at going to bed. And they were not snr« 
prised to hear Emma, at eight, scolding the servants 
and threatening them with punishment if they did not 
observe her orders better. 
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' Tfa^y first smiled and looked at one another, then 
quietly went to work, and soon conrinced the children 
that the hahits of England are rerj different from those 
of India. But this alone would not have satisfied them. 
They much wished, for their own happiness, that these 
girls should acquire more energy, more independence, 
than are common in India; and it was their aim to 
bring them to reason upon their station in this world, 
and see what good might be drawn from it. 

Of all certainties, this, surely, may be considered one 
of the most important, that there is a special good in 
erery position of life as well as an evil ; bnt our misfor- 
tune is that we spend much time in bewailing the eyil, 
while we scarcely look for the good. 

These two yonng people remained eight years in 
England: long enough to acquire a loye for eyery- 
thing English: long enough, if they had been so dis- 
posed, to forget eyery thing in India: but this was 
not the case, nor did their English friends wish it to be 

80. 

They both loyed their father dearly, and though 
their own mother was dead, and though, since they 
left India, he had married again, and a little sister and 
brother were horn to this second marriage, they felt 
no fears that he had lost his loye for them, — ^they had 
also some confidence in his choice of a woman they 
could loye and respect as their mother-in-law. 

There was a difference in the two girls. Jane, the 
elder, was tall, thin, and rather inclined to languish- 
ing style. She had seen the beautiful women in India 
lolling on their sofas, and had some notion that it was 
feminine and graceful to be yery still and inanimate. 
Emma was naturally far more lively, and this disposi- 
tion being encouraged by her English education, she 
went back to India ' with a fine flow of spirits and 
strength, and great determination not to be suhdued by 
the oppressiye heats of the climate. 

The yoyage had been prosperous ; their father met 
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ihem, aoeording to appcMntnieiit, at Calcatta; and here 
thej halted for a short tin# to recover bom th« 
&tigue8 of their Toyage, preriovs to undertakijig the 
joumej into that part of the conntrj where Celoiiel 
I^icestex^s regiment was quartered. 

It maj be properlj said that the year in Bengal is 
divided into three seasonsi— -firom October till March 
is b J £ur the pleasantest time. £t«& then, mdeed, the 
sun is often too powerful for comfortable oat-door 
exercise at noon, but the mornings and afternoons are 
cool and fresh, and the nights are m some ports of the 
country even cold in December and January. 

From March to the second week in June is the time 
of the greatest heat Then the hot windi^ especially 
in sandy unsheltered situations, blow with great fury. 
These winds usually rise about eight o'clock in the 
morning, and blow till sunset During this time it is 
dangerous for Europeans to go abroad unsheltered. 

Several different plans are resorted to for the sake of 
producing a little coolness in-doors. Sometimes thick 
mats, caUed tatties^ are put up against the doors and 
windows: these tatties are k^t constantly sprinkled by 
men employed for the purpose, and the wind is cooled 
in passing through them; the darkness and confinement 
are of course very disagreeable. 

At other times, only the punkahs, which I shall 
describe hereafter, are set in motion: still nothing will 
do ; nothing can assuage the thirst, or lessen greatly 
the irritable state of the skin produced by the prickly 
heat. 

The furniture feels burning hot, the hardest wood 
splits in pieces, if not well covered with blankets, and 
the linen one takes from one'^s drawers is as if just 
removed from a blazing fire. 

Gentlemen have their beds put up in ike verandahs, 
as there are no dews, and no risk ii taking cold; the 
nights are little less suffering than the days, eveiy 
room being heated like an oven. 
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The tMrd Indian season is the time of the rains, 
which generally continue at interyals from the second 
week in June to the middle of October. These are 
ushered in by severe tempests. Thunder and lightning 
and hurricanes spend their fury for a while, but any- 
thing is better than the heat. The birds come to life 
again, and the animals which were quite exhausted 
before by the hot atmosphere bestir themselves. 

These rains, however, are often very desolating. 
They come down in floods, swelling the rivers, which 
carry off whole villages; the houses also are often 
undermined by the waters, the pillars which support 
them sink, and they fall in ruins at once. After the 
rains are over the beautiful season returns. 

It was unfortunately at the hot period that our poor 
sisters landed at Calcutta. This had not been intended, 
but as from some unforeseen circumstances they had 
been obliged to postpone their voyage three months 
kkter than was proposed, it did so happen that their 
renewed acquaintance with Bengal, took place in the 
middle of April. 

Calcutta was the birth-place of both these young 
people, but they remembered little of the city. Its 
broad sparkling river, and the handsome landing-place, 
which conducts through a sort of triumphal arch into 
the city, its strange mixture of mud-huts and splendid 
palaces, were alike new to them. 

Their first impression was very fevourable. The 
sight of many of the houses, with pillared verandahs 
in front, and long colonnades, mixed with trees and 
flowering shrubs, was very refreshing, and at night-fall 
they were struck with the brilliant effect of these 
houses when, all the windows being open, they were 
lighted up with lamps of cocoa-nut oil. 

Colonel Leicester had taken a house for the time of 
his stay at Calcutta, and. his daughters found them- 
selves immediately in possession of the luxuries of 
India. They Were surrounded by servants, all anxious 
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to do their bidding; they had no trouble in giring 
orders, for their fathers kansamah^ or superintendent 
of the household, had accompanied him, and under 
his direction all the rest did their appointed work. 

It was a great annoyance at first to both the aistenr^ 
to hare their rooms intruded on continually by these 
servants, who steal in in their flowing white garments, 
and are constantly busying themselves about the rooms. 

^ There, there, Chuta, I am sure that will do/ said 
Emma impatiently one day to a man who came into 
the apartment where she and her sister were sitting, 
without any notice, and began sweeping and dusting; 
she had forgotten that he did not understand her 
language, but now, remembering this, she only made 
signs to him to leave the room. 

Chuta looked up surprised, made his salaam (or 
low bow), and pointed to the floor. He was the 
sweeper of the house, whose business it was to go 
round more than once a day, and inspect the floors, 
and brush away noxious insects. 

^It is impossible the room can want sweeping 
again,' observed Jane to her sister; ^ I saw him do it 
this morning, early !^ 

The lady does not know much about the matter, 
thought Chuta, but he said nothing. He was one of 
the lowest caste of the Hindoos, whose business it is 
to do some menial offices, which most of his race 
would object to, and he understood no language but 
his own. Chuta obeyed the sign, however, and^went 
out of the room. 

Soon afterwards the kansamah, or superintendent, 
came in, and Emma told him she had sent away the 
meddling Hindoo, who was always sweeping the room 
without orders. 

This man, who was very intelligent, and could 
speak good English, smiled and observed, that the 
3'oung ladies would probably be very glad to have 
Chuta again with his broom in a few hours. 
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He then lifted up the mat which corered the floor. 
* Liook, my ladies/ said he, ' what would jou say to 
seeing yourselves oyerrun hy a swarm of lizards? 
These are all lizards' eggs?' 

^Wonderful!' exclaimed the sisters, 'what amazing 
niimhers; and what are those young creatures that I 
see there?' 

'Scorpions, my lady; you hare never been accus- 
tomed to these things, and you have no notion how 
insects and reptiles multiply beneath our burning sun. 
If poor Chuta were to neglect his task only one single 
day, the house would become unbearable.' 

' Call him in, oh! pray, call him in again,' exclaimed 
the sisters; 'tell him we are very sorry, and beg he. 
•will come in wheneyer he thinks proper.' 

Chuta came in smiKng, and set himself to work 
again. He brushed away the lizards'* eggs, the scor- 
pions', and a formidable centipede which was very near 
the sofa on which his mistress was lying; he examined 
the wood-work and brushed away the ants. As it 
was evening he called in the bearers to draw up the 
blinds and beat the £ies out; and the water-carriers 
came and sprinkled the verandahs, which produced 
a very refreshing coolness. It was now the time when 
they might indulge in the luxury of a ride, and their 
father came in to summon them to mount a somewhat 
shabby carriage, and go with the gay crowd to some of 
their farourite resorts. Here the scene was very ani- 
mated. Horses, carriages of every description full of 
gay company, filled the streets and roads. The shops 
were stored with attractive articles, whether for luxury 
or for use. The public buildings, some of which are 
magnificent, rise proudly before the stranger; but when 
he penetrates beyond the city and attempts to reach the 
line of country^ he finds himself suddenly transported 
into a wilderness or morass. Vegetation grows rank 
and unwholesome, sluggish waters send forth unhealthy 
vapours; and the whole scene is rendered depressing 
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to tlie spirits, by the frequent nght of funerals, wMch 
always take place at sunset. So fatal is the elimate 
to Europeans, that a few hours' illness is often suffi- 
cient almost to depopulate a house; and near relations, 
Eying perhaps at only the distance of a few streets, 
receiye no notice of danger to those they lore, till liie 
inritation to the funeral, which necessarily takes 
place almost immediately, apprizes them of their loss. 
Yet the crowd mores on erery morning and eyenii^ 
as gaily and unthinkingly as ever. 

One of their excursions, a yery beautiful one, was 
to Barrackpore, a station for the King's regiments of 
infantry, about inxteen miles from Calcutta. It is 
situated on the lefb bank of the Hoogley, which is the 
name borne by this part of the Ganges. It is ap- 
proached by a yery fine road from Calcutta, shelt^ed 
from the heats of noon by fine ayenues of trees, tiie 
whole line of cpuntry indeed being woody. 

Though the intercourse between Barrackpore and 
the capital is necessarily yery great, there is cyery 
appearance, except on the road itself, of being in a 
new, wild, uncleared country. Monkeys are springii^ 
among the boughs, jackals are heard among the 
trees, and natiye huts are seen peeping out in erery 
direction. 

The houses are mostly embosomed in trees, and 
command occasional yiews of the water, while the 
Goyemor-Generars palace rises proudly aboye the 
rest, and is in eyery way a most elegant mansion. 

At Barrackpore the troops are sumptuously lodged, 
and eyery possible beauty and adyantage of fine 
scenery is combined with the conyenience of neigh- 
bourhood to the capital. There are seyeral regiments, 
and a numerous staff, and a large number of priyate 
residents;, retired officers, widows, and persons in some 
way connected with the court. 

Neyertheless, the life of military men, who are ob%ed 
to keep up a constant attendance on parade, and to 
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dress aooording to formal reguIatioB, is an oppressire 
one in India. Thej are allowed, it is true, to wear 
in general very cool dresses, chiefly of white calicoes, 
except «n particular occasions, when they wnst appear 
in. their European clothes, which are v^ry ill adapted 
to eomfort in this climate* 

At Barrackpore trained elephimts are kept, and £>r 
tbe first time our young ladies mounted one of thes^ 
gigantic animals; they were not a little amuBed ^X 
their position, riding on a howdab* which is something 
.like the body of a small gig, upoii the back of the 
elephant, while the driver sat on the neck, and a 
sezrant on the crupper behind, holding an umbrella 
erer their heads. 

The driver guides the creature entirely by presang 
his legs against bis neck, on the side to which he 
Tvishes him to turn; he also uiges him forward hy a 
«harp goad, and makes him stop by a blow on the 
fcnrehead. These great animals make a splendid ap- 
pearance in their gay trappings, but it is not allowalile 
to bring them into the city of Calcutta, as they are apt 
to fi*ighten the horses and occasion accidents. 

Colonel Leicester was not more careful of his 
daughters than was necessary; indeed his kansamah 
thought not sufficiently so; this good man, who was 
attached to the family, and had nursed his young 
ladies on his knees in their infancy, feh great anxiety 
•about them; and was very desirous of their setting 
out for the provinees as soon as possible. But his 
master had many acquaintances in Calcutta, »xid it 
was plain he was not much alive to the risk of keeping 
the girls there in the hot season of the year. 

What Mirsa, however, had foretold, took place. 
They were both suddenly seized wifh severe illness, 
and for some hours Iheir lives were in imminent 
danger. The female servant whom they had brought 
out from England was well disposed and willing to 
do what was required^ but the heat of the climate |md 

VAN-TI. E 
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her own fears of catching the disorder overpowered 
and rendered her nearly useless. 

Ill would it hare fared with the poor girls then but 
for the faithful Mirza, who took care to procure them 
a respectable and tender native nurse, to see that the 
other servants did their duty, and to supply them with 
every comfort that his knowledge of the country and 
their wants enabled him to furnish. All this he was 
obliged to do on his own responsibility, for the Colonel 
was engaged in a gay party at the time his daughters 
were taken ill, and they might have died long before 
he had reached home but for the care of Mirza. 

Happily their illness, though violent, was short; and 
as soon as they had a little recovered their strength, 
the Colonel announced his intention of hiring a budge- 
row, and taking them without delay by the river to 
his cantonment at Cawnpore. 

Jane and Emma Leicester had suffered severe pain 
during this illness, and had been greatly alarmed about 
the result. When they felt themselves a little better, 
they looked at one another and cried for joy, to think 
that both were spared, for each had felt what a grief 
it would be to lose the other. 

While they were ill, or rather during the progress 
of their recovery, the kansamah desired* the young 
ladies might be informed, through their female attend- 
ant, that a young English woman had inquired for 
them with much interest, and would be glad if the 
ladies would allow her to call upon them. 

This was a joyful hearing to Jane and Emma; they 
mentioned it to their father, who made proper in- 
quiries, telling them that he could not allow them to 
receive any one without this, as there were many 
young women constantly sent over from England for 
the express purpose only of establishing themselves by 
marriage, and these were not always of the most 
respectable character. 

It proved, however, that Miss Chator, who had 
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thus endeavoured to make their acquaintance, was the 
daughter of a most respectable English merchant, 
resident in Calcutta, and one who bore the highest 
character, and there could be no difficulty about accept- 
ing her cirilities. 

Jane and Emma soon found cause to rejoice in the 
kind feeling which had prompted her to call and offer 
her services, to which she had been led simply by 
hearing casually of their illness. She came often from 
this time; sat with them, talked with them, and heard 
all their remarks, throwing in many kind suggestions, 
all which they found both useful and interesting. 

One day, when they were complaining of the lassi- 
tude occasioned by the heat of the climate, she allowed 
it was yery great, but, she said, ^It is possible in a 
great measure to conquer this feeling. If your father 
will allow you to accompany me to a yery interesting 
scene to-morrow, I will show you what has been done 
by an English woman eyen here.' 

Colonel Leicester gave his consent, and the next 
day Miss Chator returned, and conducted her young 
friends to a large building in the suburbs of Calcutta, 
the door of which being opened admitted a view of 
about three hundred Hindoo girls. They were dressed 
in yery slight but decent coverings of i^uslin, their 
black hair was plaited, and their arms and wrists were 
hung with ornamental chains, or other finery. Their 
dark complexions did not preclude a look of bright- 
ness and intelligence, which was very general; and all 
were employed in reading, working, or writing. 

Over them all presided an English woman, to whom 
they seemed to look up with the greatest reverence 
and affection; and it was delightful to see the eager- 
ness with wldch they repeated their lessons or showed 
their work or copybooks to her. 

* There!' said Miss Chator; > a few years ago, there 
was not a single instance of a female Hindoo being 
taught to^read, write, or work, and that lady thought 

£ 2 
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berself yerj fertanate when she had mceoeded in per- 
suading six or seTen children to come to her. She 
has now under her eaiie, in onr c^fierent fieho<^ six 
hundred girls/ 

Jane and Emma forgot the heat, while Ihej wrent 
from dass to elass, and listened to the intezesting 
details given by this benerolent ladf , who gave tlLem, 
in a very modest manner, the history of her endear- 
vours to serve the Hindoo children* More than aa 
hour passed thus, and they would fain have stajed 
longer, so much were the^ pleased with all they saw 
and heard* 

They inquired whether any of the girls, or their 

parents, were Christians. Mrs. answered, dmt 

in a veiy few instances they had been led by reading 
the Bibl:e to compare their own religion with the p^ure 
TeHgion of our Saviour, and that in more they had 
begun to :awa;ken to a feeling of the folly aad wicked- 
ness of some of the customs «f the country, but that 
nt present the effect of education ia Hindostan nmst 
he expected to be very dow. 

The nmnber of different castes into which &e 
people are divided makes it very difficult to addreen 
them as if they were all alike imterested in die Gospek 
B person o^igh caste thinks it an affiront if he is told 
that heaven is for all ; he believes that the person of 
low caste must necessarily be below him to aU eternity, 
and he cannot imagine that there is a place ncto him«- 
self for him. All this distinction is kept up by the 
customs of eating and drinking aipart, and regarding 
gome species of food as fit for one caste, while others 
are forbidden it. This difficulty is deeply felt with 
converts to Christianity, for those of the higher caste 
want to be distinguished from the lower even at Ihe 
communion table by having a different cup. 

It was not possible for them to converse much on 
these Bubjeots in the presence of the scholars, bivt 
when they were returning home, Miss Cbator told her 
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yovaag firiends tliat thej could bare no idea what a 
yictorj had been gained by the ladj thej had left 
imlegs they kaew^ more of the state of women in 
£Qndostan. 

*To rescae these po<Hr creaturesy' saici she, ^ftom 
the wiekedaess of their horrible modes of worship 
alone would be a blessong such as an English woman 
can hardly oonoeiye o^ for there is not an act of de>« 
prarity which a Hindoo girl ia not trained to commit 
in honour of some (me of her false gods or goddesses^ 
some of whom aie represented as delighting in. vice 
and impurity/ 

On their return, though they had hefine this lima 
been longing to leare Calcutta, they felt scarry to hear 
their, father say that he had arranged ererything for 
their departure next eTeniag. It seemed as if they 
were remoired just as they had become cenTinced of 
the possibility of finding objects of interest around 
them.. It was, howeyer, a case of necessity, and, 
taking an afiectioaate leara of their new friend, and 
expresring many wishes for the success of the institu- 
tion they had that morning seen, they prepared for 
setting out on the fbllowing day. 

The regiment which Colonel Leicester commanded 
was at this time stationed at Cawnpore* In <»der to 
reaA it he proposed their going by water the greater 
part of the way; and for this purpose engaged a 
budgerow, which is a kind of vessel, clumsy in out- 
ward appearance, and not very ^afe in itself, but on 
the whole the best adapted to the purpose of narigat- 
ing the river Ganges, which is both fatiguing and 
dangerous from the multitude of sand-banks. The 
budgerow is divided into several sleeping and sitting- 
rooms, with a verandah in front to keep off the sun, 
and Venetian blinds are also used for shelter and 
coolness. 

As it is necessary to carry a large stock of provi- 
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sions, there is generally a baggage-l>oat connected witli 
it, and also a cook-boat. 

These are often yeiy troublesome attendants; they 
are badly constructed, and meet with so many acci- 
dents, that they ate a constant source of delay to tke 
Toyager, and are especially yery tantalizing, when his 
appetite is keen, and it is found impossible to get up ; 
the cook-boat in reasonable time for his dinner. 

The interior of India, oyer which are scattered here 
and there our English military settlements, goes by 
the general name of the Mofussil, and those who 
reside in it are called Mofussilites, to distioguish them ; 
from the inhabitants of Calcutta. 

Throughout a yast- extent of the British dominions ' 
in this country flows the mighty Ganges, furnishing 
not an easy, but the easiest mode of access to the 
proyinces, and accordingly, especially in the seasons 
when it can be nayigated with the greatest expedition^ 
a multitude of small yessels may be seen proceeding 
backwards and forwards upon its waters. . 

Its width in many places, when somewhat swoUen 
by the rains, is nine or ten miles, but it yaries much, 
and is often diyided into smaller branches, and dammed 
up by sand-banks and low islands. 

For many miles aboye Calcutta, the shores are low^- 
but gradually hills are seen arising, and in some parts 
of the long yoyage the country is beautiful and pic- 
turesque. 

At the fort and town of Monghyr, which is about 
two hundred and fifty miles from Calcutta, the scene 
is yery fine. Here the Ganges looks like an arm of 
the sea. Its opposite, or right bank, is low and sandy, 
but the side on which the Monghyr stands is rocky, 
and bold, and woody, and behind the town are some- 
higU hills. 

Grain of all kinds, sugar, and indigo, are cultivated^ 
and (^ium is distilled from the yast fields of gay 
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poppies which spread around. The cotton plant, 
'which is pretty in its hlossom and when bursting from 
the pod, is also cultivated. 

Jane and Emma Leicester were struck with the- 
appearance of the tracts of indigo, a dark green 
shrubby plant, and also with the looks of the labourers 
employed in its cultivation and manufacture, who 
commonly go by the name of blue- fellows, their skins, 
and clothes being alike dyed blue by the operations in. 
which they, are engaged. . 

The indigo planters are mostly obliged to live a life 
of great toil and danger, from the effects of the climate, 
and their wealth is hardly earned. They often inhabit 
lonely stations, and unless, they have a taste for reading, 
and can afford the luxuries of bopks, music, and news- 
papers, must be without the best comforts of civilized 
life. But many of them are well-informed men, who 
are, ready, as far as possible, to assist strangers by their 
hospitality, and residents by their libraries, &c. 

Indigo requires a rich, moist soil, and the ground 
must be well tilled and cleared from weeds. . It is 
ready for cutting at the end of two months from the 
time of sowing the seed; then it must be gathered in 
with great care, the leaves being covered with a deli- 
cate down or dust, which must not be shaken off. 

The period of cutting and housing is a very anxious 
one. Drought may spoil the crop, and in dry seasbns 
a kind of caterpillar sometimes attacks it, and the poor 
planter, who. went to bed rich at night may rise in the 
morning a ruined man. 

The leaves when gathered are thrown into steeping 
vats. They soon ferment,. and the art is to stop the. 
fermentation at the proper time; then it undergoes a 
refining process, and the water is gradually drawn off, 
when the indigo settles, is drained in cloth bags, and 
dried in the shade in shallow wooden boxes. 

While still damp, it is cut into small cakes, about 
an inch square, and packed in biurrels or skins. The. 
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liquor changes dolour serefal times during tfie process, 
being first green, then violet, and at last deep Ua«* 

It was curious, and at the same time melaachoiy to 
witness the numerous instances of superstiition aanong 
die natives, which constantly met the eyes of oar 
traTeller&t The poor boatm^ thougb beloi^ing to ^e 
lowest caste of Hindoos, would not touch one morsel 
of the food which the Christian party had partaken of; 
and what was more remarkable was that these poos 
Hindoos would steal, kill, and eat animals from native 
tillages, and yet refused the very best meat which bad 
been cooked in Christian ressels* Their horror at 
Ae bare idea of defiling tbemselres by swallowing a 
morsel of such food Would be ridiculous, if it did not 
make one nielancholy. 

It is this cixcumstance which oocai^ons such a waste 
of animal food in India. Fresh meat will not keep 
more than a day^ and as the servants will not on any 
account eat it, what is left must be thrown away. 

It is usual in the hot season to rise very early^ at 
three or four o'clock, in order to enjoy two or three 
hours of a cooler atmosphere. By six o'clock the sun 
is too hot to be borne, and aflter breakfast the boat or . 
dwelling must be darkened as much as possible, by 
the blindsk If you open a door or window in the 
middle of the day, the effect is like that of approach- 
ing the mouth of a large furnace* 

It was difficult for stnmgers to keep wholly shut 
up during the day when passing through a part of the 
country which is really beautiful and interesting, and 
Emma, especially, could not help peeping, at the hazard 
of her eyes and complexion. 

The river itself was of^en like a garden. In some 
parts garlands of the most beautiful flowers were 
brought past them by every wave; for Oanges is one 
of the deities of the Hindoos, and the worshippers offer 
these rich flowers in sacrifice; beautiful lilies grow on 
the borders, and the scarlet lotus floats down the tide. 
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Iti the inhibited patts of the coast, temples^ si08^e% 
and pagodas rise gaily among dusters of dwelliixgv, 
And superb stone staircases lead up from the water's 
edge. Passing from the more inhabited regions^ tiier 
boat comes among the compounds^ or the unculd?ated 
jungleie^ and on a sudden a herd of buffaloes is seen 
Wallowing in the mud^ Then deep f)reBts appear, 
then a noble elephant is seen und^r a tree. Sometimes 
the shores are low, sometimes tfaey rise in steeps, and 
are garlanded with festoons of creeping plants^ and 
rerj often the temple and habitation of a Brahmin is 
pointed out, of one who is said to occupy himsdf wholly 
m prayer, and in weaying garlands for his altar and for 
the river. 

Sometimes the eye beholds very distressing speetar 
eles. There are devotees of all sorts, who think to 
serve their god or goddess by some teasing or painful 
process. One man is seen hopping perpetually on one 
foot, having made a vow never to use the other. 
Another persists in holding both his hands over his 
head, having likewise vowed not to remove them from 
that position for some stated time. 

Though the middle of the day was insufferably hot^ 
yet when the sun declined our travellers had a time of 
great enjoyment. Then the vessel was drawn near the 
shore to the place where it was to halt during^ the 
night, and many of the crew disembarked^ while dinner 
was preparing in the cabin. The ladies generally took 
a walk with their father at ^is time. Either they 
patrolled the sands, or went up the country a little 
way into the fields or plantations. Too short, how- 
ever, is this time of enjoyment. It seems strange 
that people should not in this climate sleep in the 
day, and travel or labour during the night, but this 
would not suit the natives, who are seldom too warm 
for comfort. 

' How hard it is to go to bed here,' said Emma to 
Jane, * just as the stars come out, and the flowers give 
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out their sweetest smells, and one is beginning to come 
to life after the heats of the day.' 

^ It is dreadful work, really/ said Jane ; ^ I could 
not sleep a wink last night. What with the noise of 
our live stock on board, and the jackals on shore, and 
the scrambling of rats up the Venetians, to say no- 
thing of the mosquitos and winged bugs, I found it 
impossible to close my eyes/ 

These troubles, alas! were not destined to abate. 
The farther our travellers proceeded, the greater the 
heat. The river was now much less full than when 
they set out, and Colonel Leicester told them he had 
no expectation of their being able to proceed all the 
way by water. 

He could not allow them time to see the city of 
Patna, which they passed, or the military station of 
Dinapore, but various interesting objects were pointed 
out to' them from the vessel. Among others the large 
establishments of Mr. Havell, at Deegah, a short dis-* 
tance from Patna. - 

These consist of a great farm, admirably well culti- 
vated; farm-yards swarming with domestic animals of 
the choicest breeds, and fed in the best manner ; gar- 
dens, abounding in native and foreign flowers and 
fruits ; aviaries in which the rarest and most beautiful 
birds may be purchased ; warehouses, furnished with 
stores of jewellery, cutlery, furniture, china, carriages, 
wine, beer, spirits, foreign fruits, preserves, pickles, 
and potted meats ; in short, almost every article of 
convenience and luxury. 

This wealthy merchant and farmer lives in a hand- 
some house near the river, and the budgerows often 
stop to supply themselves from hisT stores: but the 
prices are very high, and it requires a long purse to 
be an extensive purchaser at Mr. Havell's stores. He 
is said to employ near a thousand persons in the dif- 
ferent departments of his concern. 

It is impossible, however hurried a traveller may be» 
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that he should pass by the wonderful city of Benares, 
"v^ithout a strong desire to halt there, and though 
Colonel Leicester had liyed many years in India, he 
had never been able to indulge his curiosity. Not- 
withstanding therefore the heat, he determined to stay 
a day or two at this place, and made his arrangements 
accordingly. Between Patna and Benares there was 
nothing so attractire to our Toyagers, as the sight of 
the rose fields at Ghazheepoor, which is the most 
famous place in the East for the manufactory of rose- 
water and attar of roses. 

The roses are planted in rows, and occupy many 
hundred acres. Every morning the full-blown flowers 
are carefully gathered, and the process of distillation is 
going on through the season; the rose-water is good 
and cheap, but the attar is of course dear. This is 
obtained after the rose-water is made by setting it out, 
during the night, in large shallow vessels. . An essential 
oil rises to the top, and this is the precious attar which 
ia skimmed off. It is said that to produce one rupee's 
(6(f.) weight of attar two hundred thousand roses are 
required, and this quantity will fetch the price of ten 
pounds. 

A quart of the best rose-water may be bought for 
about a shilling. 

This article is a great blessing in India from its 
coolness. It is poured over the hands after meals, and 
guests are sprinkled with it at 'festivals, — ^it greatly 
allays the prickly heat of the skin. 

Benares is an entirely Indian town. No Europeans 
live in it, nor are the streets wide enough for a wheel- 
carriage. Being so close and crowded, there is, indeed, 
no temptation to reside there, but the visitor peram- 
bulating the ways on an elephant, or in a vehicle called 
a tonjon^ or open sedan-chair, will find an amazing fund 
of entertainment and instruction in so curious a place. 
The houses are six or seven stories high, and often- 
communicate above by means of bridges thrown across. .. 
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In tbe early moniiiig the saared bulls, deroted to tlie 
senice of the god Sira, and monkejs, saered also to 
another deity, walk about whereTer ^ey please, an<l 
nobody must on any aeco«nt injure tiiem, or eres 
strike them hard to dblige them to get np out of ths 
passengers' way. 

Hindoo beggars of all sorts make a melancholy 
spectacle, but far worse are the derotees who practise 
Iheir miserable penances or irapostores in the open air. 
The pilgrims to this holy city are abo rery nnmeroua. 

The buildiogs both of a religions and of a prirate 
kind are many of them very splendid, and the bazaars 
crowded with Indian wealth are truly magnificent. The 
beautiful shawls, the diamonds, the muslins, the «lks^ 
the gold and silver laces are displayed, together with 
many goods of English manu&cture. The dyers, pun- 
kah makers, and others, display their bright-coloured 
doths to the eye. 

The temples with their earrings and gildings woulcl 
delight the spectator, if he did not recolleet die idol 
worship to which they are devoted. 

But in Benares, even, something has been done by 
Christians. There is a school for one hundred and 
forty boys under the care of an English schoolmaster, 
who has been put into his office by the Church Mis- 
nonary Society: the establishment itself being in a 
great measure supported by a wealthy Bengalese, 
who, though not a Christian himself, is ardently desir- 
ous of rescuing his countrymen from <heir grosser 
superstitions and ignorance. 

A Persian teacher assists the English one, and they 
hare two Hindostanee writing-masters. The boys read 
English as well as the Eastern tongues. They read 
the New Testament, and English history; they 'also 
write and cipher. 

Here, as in Calcutta^ il^e teachers are obliged to be 
Tery cautious, as, if they were to attack hastily the 
superstitions of the people, there would no longer be 
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tlie least chance of benefiting them* It k mucli tliat 
the children are allowed to be taught bj Christians at 
all ; to lead their books ; abore aU, the sacred volume; 
and ihe missioiuirieB have great hope that thej are 
making progress, ibrough slewlj. 

Though Colonel Leicester and his daughtexs did 
not lodge in the city of Benares, they reeeired great 
civilities from the Europeans who reside in the su1>- 
tirbs, and remained two days at th^ bvngalow of an 
M military acquaintance. 

The ladies of this family were vexy good specimens of 
European society. The wife was from Scotland, and 
still spoke with a strong Scotch accent, which her ' 
children had caught, for her littk ones were sot, like 
too many children in India, left to the charge of native 
servants, and taught to speak Hindostanee, while they 
know nothing of the language of &eir parents. 

This good lady, on the contrary, had carefully calti- 
voted the society of the best among the English resi- 
dents, whether civil or militaiy; and made it a prime 
point that her children shoukl be always with hor 
when they met, and be as much as possible accust<»ned 
to their language and habits. 

Consequently the young people had acquired none 
of the bad habits which are so much to be dreaded in 
India; and they were ready to help their parents to 
improve and assist the poor degraded natives, instead 
of wearing them out in their service without attempt- 
ing to benefit them in retain. 

Mrs. Scgrmour — that was the lady'a nane— -told 
Jane and Emma that she had struggled severe!/ with 
the temptations to indoleiice which the climate offers, 
bi£t she thought it was possible for every English 
lYomazi to be a real blessing in this country. 

^ I have adopted the custom,'' said she, ^•of employ- 
ing myself as much as possible in the cool hours, and 
resting in* the hot; and I also strive to mse double 
penoe in the cool season. In bo otmatiy isit more 
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necessary to "work while it is called to-day;" but 
the comfort is to see that our work is «eTer in rain. 
Every effort tells. Alas! so few people seem to regard 
it as their business to help these Indians to the know- 
ledge and blessings giren to us in the Gospel, that 
every one who does act so is really a city set on a hilL 
I do not say this,' she added, ^ my dear young ladies, 
to put you on ostentatious efforts, or to stimulate your 
vanity with the hope of reward. Life, always short 
and uncertain, is so here in a peculiar degree, and it 
would be ridiculous indeed for any one to look forward 
to worldly renown as his motive. But you may set 
before you a nobler aim. If you love Him who has 
given you life and light, do his work to these poor 
creatures as far as you can : use every opportunity of 
reproving wrong and teaching right. Pray God to 
teach ^ott, and you will be able to help others.' 

It was very comforting to see a living example 
occasionally of what might be done under the most 
unfavourable circumstances. The good chaplain of 
the station, who was an excellent man, and a kind 
friend to all who asked his counsel, also helped to 
cheer them, and they went away, remembering Be- 
nares with gratitude and pleasure. • 

It seemed peculiarly hard to go to the budgerorw 
this night; but, hard as it was, a more trying fate was 
before them. It was found impossible, in the morn- 
ing, to make any progress. The vessel had stuck fast 
amid the sand-banks; and so low was the water, that 
every effort to disengage her proved in vain. There 
was no chance of a breeze, or any deeper current flow- 
ing upon them; — ^the longer they stayed, in fact, the 
drier it was likely to become. ' The period of the 
greatest heat, it was true, was nearly over, and it 
might be expected that in about a fortnight the rains 
would commence, as it was now the middle of May; 
but Colonel Leicester was so anxious to reach his 
quarters, that he did not sufficiently regard the danger 
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to females of travelling by dak (post) in this burning 
season. They, of course, left everything to his ar- 
rangement; but little did they know what their suffer^ 
ings were to be. 

Each occupied a separate palanquin, the care of 
'which was intrusted to relays of bearers furnished by 
the post-master. Their baggage was packed in square 
tin boxes, and in round canvas baskets, slung with 
ropes to bamboos, whi($h were carried upon men's 
shoulders. 

The palanquin itself is a very narrow conveyance, 
more resembling an oblong chest than anything else. 
The sides are made of painted canvas, lined with 
chintz or silk. There are two small windows in front, 
furnished with blinds, and sliding wooden doors form 
the entrance. The bottom is made of split 'cane, like a 
chair bottom, and a mattrass, bolster, and pillow are 
laid upon it. In general the traveller reclines at full 
length ; but, if he prefers sitting, a moveable support 
for the back is provided. The poles by which it is 
carried rest on the shoulders of two men, who stand 
one on each side, shifting the burthen occasionally. 

The jolting is very unpleasant, and might easily 
be avoided by a little contrivance. There are eight 
men for each palanquin, who relieve each other-^the 
four off duty running by the side of the vehicle. They 
generally go, if the road is good, at the rate of from 
three to four miles an hour. The length of the stages 
performed by the same set of bearers varies also from 
ten to fourteen miles. They make their changes at 
certain fixed points; these being often in the midst of 
a wide plain or desert, where the relays are sure to be 
found waitingi 

The bearers are all Hindoos, belonging to one parti- 
cular caste, and that one of the lowest; and it is a 
serious inconvenience to the traveller, that, should any 
accident or illness befal these men, he cannot proceed 
until persons of the same caste can be met with, — no 
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oiiherBwill on any account undertake the office, aai 
&e poor way-w(»n man may die beneath the bumiag 
son sooner than a Hindoo of higher caste will put bU 
hand to the palanquin. 

If all goes right, howerer, and the season is not 
oppressively hot, or the country too deeply flooded 
after the rains, a dak journey may be performed very 
pleasantly. The constant jolting is, ^Ae», the greater 
inconyenience, and it mil be right that a lady should 
halt for ten or twelye hours erery fifty or sixty miles. 

As the present was the most trying time of year for 
the journey, Mirza arranged with the^ dak-master that 
the bearers should halt every day at twelve o^cloclc, 
and not proceed again until sunset. But even so, 
the heat for the four hours preceding the halt was 
insupportable, and our poor sisters were dreadfully 
overcome. The second ^ay was worse stilL Nothing 
^ould exceed the kindness of the bearers, who fre- 
quently looked in, and supplied them with water, &c., 
while the indefatigable kansamah was always ready 
with their meals at the proper resting-places. On th« 
third day they ware less fortunate. An accident haT- 
ing beffdlen one of the men, a little delay was occa- 
sioned, and they did not reach the halting-place until 
two o'clock. This was dreadful. The poor ladies 
were carried more dead than alive into the government 
bung^ow, and Jane was for more than an hour deli- 
rious from the effects of the sun. They were now 
only a stage from the city of Allahabad. From thence 
to Cawnpore was eiill several days' journey, and this 
they had reason to dread, for the hot winds towards 
the close of the season are the worst of all. 

In the eveniug, however, being all refreshed by a 
bath, they set out Once more, and reached Allahabad 
by five in the morning. But here it was plaiu, that, 
if Colonel Leicester proceeded with his daughters, ii; 
would be at the peril of their lives, — ^for both wei» 
attacked with the buming fever of the country. 
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A sister of the Colonel's second wife resided in the 
neighbourhood of this place, and to the dwelling occu- 
pied by this lady and her husband our travellers had 
been carried on their arrival. They were not expected, 
but among Europeans in India there is little ceremony 
on these occasions. The kansamah of Mr. Storer, a 
merchant in the East India service, arranged every 
thing, in conjunction with Mirza, for their accommo- 
dation, without dreaming of any consultation with his 
master and mistress. Beds were prepared; a female 
attendant assisted the young ladies' servant in giving 
the poor sick traveller all the comforts she required; 
and no one seemed to deem it possible that there could 
be any difficulty about the reception of a guest in so 
serious a state of illness. 

Yet it was a melancholy morning. Jane had never 
yet felt so ill;\,nd the surgeon, who was speedily sent 
for, prescribed entire rest and quiet as the only means 
of promoting her recovery. The lady of the house, a 
delicate, sickly person, too, soon made her appearance;' 
but her languid care-worn looks did not tend to cheer 
!Emma, who had no one to give her comfort but the 
good-natured Mirza, and the surgeon, who was a sen- 
sible cheerful man. 

All that day and the next were very anxious days; 
The fever ran high, and the surgeon looked grave 
"when questioned as to his opinion. He considered 
his patient as better on the third, however; and better 
still on the fourth day: but peremptorily pronounced 
that the young lady must by no means pursue her 
journey till the air had undergone a confplete change. 
He also strongly urged Colonel Leicester to leave her 
sister with her, and, if it was necessary to proceed him- 
self, to allow his daughters to remain where they now 
were. 

It is painful at all times to be absolutely thrown 
Upon the kindness of others, with whom we have per- 
haps no particular bond of intimacy. In India this 

VAN-TI. F 
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aeceasarily bappens frequentlj. Sckness, or the acci- 
dents of traTalling, oft^ oblige strangen to trust to 
the hospitality of planters or merchants;, and it is bat 
fair to say they seldom trust in rain. In no country 
is greater kin!dness shown in times of need; and this 
not always the most by the master or mistress, for the 
serrants fully partake in the hospitable feeling. 

As in the present case no better plan could be de* 
vised, and Colonel Leicester's presence with his regi* 
ment was absolutely required, it seemed necessary for 
his daughters to submit to the separation from him; 
yet he found it Tery difficult to announce it, especially 
in Jane'*s weak state. 

On the morning of the fourth day, however, while 
sitting with them, and enjoying a little interral of 
compafatiTe coolness, he found courage to tell them, 
that business absolutely obliging him to proceed to 
Gawnpore, he thought it would be better for them not 
immediately to accompany him, but to await the termi* 
nation of the hot weather, which certainly would not 
now last above another fortnight. 

^ My dear girls,' added he, ^ will, I am sure, submit 
to this, and they will be well taken care of here, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Storer will, for the short time of our 
separation, supply my place. I need not say how glad 
I should have been to take you at once to my own 
house ; but I trust it is delayed but for a few days; 
and if you, Jane, go on, as I trust, well, I do not 
think there will be any danger in your travelling the 
rest of the way during the early part of the rainfl^ 
before the country is flooded^ I shall of course come 
for you. Now,' continued he, smiling, ^do not let 
me have any sorrow about this. Yon are only spend* 
ing a fortnight with your nncle and aunt, — so they 
desire you will call th£m; and you will avoid the 
danger and fatigue of another burning journey.^ 

Jane and Emma did not like by any means the idea 
of being left behind. Besides the parting with their 
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fiiihei'^ they law plainly thad Mrs.. Storer wiia a regidnr 
fine lady, and that hst hotve would be a very ubf- 
interesting one to Ihem. But tliere was m» rcdseat ; 
tiiey bade their father adieu aa ehcerfally aa tk«y 
could, and it waa tome eomlbfrt thai the fidthful 
Jliimtk was ]eit behind. 

Alas! the very day after their Other's departure^ a 
sad change took place in Jane* The night had been 
dreadfully hot, hotter than ever, and the poor suierer 
lay vainly trying &>r rest, and labouring nnder bumiBg 
fever. In the morning the sargeooi found the puka 
alarmingly high, yet he did not dei^iaur, md objected 
to the proposal of sending metaengers after Ceknel 
Leicester. The next day she was better agasa, and 
hope revived ; but towards evening Emma was sna^ 
moned to her side, and the waa and altered appear** 
ance of her sister s features told too* plainly what waa 
to come. 

Jane raised herself up^ however, a little as she 
approached, and held out her hand, while a &int 
amile was on her lipsw ' Don't be fUghtened, Emma/ 
said she, *' I am not going to die dbreetly, that ia^ I 
think not; but I dread this horrible confusion in mj 
head returning again, and then I shaU not be able to 
speak to you. I wanted to say something to y&a now^ 
for fear I should get worse.^ She strugi^ed a little fot 
breath, and asked for water. After raoisteaing hei 
lips she saidy ' Dear Emma, I only wished to say to 
you that I feel myself a sad poor thing, quite un£t foa 
this climate. I am afraid I i^nld never do any good 
here, but live on, only giving trouble to you and every 

body.' 

^ Ohl don't mind that, Jane^ I am sure I wUl always 
do anything in the world for yon.' 

^I know that, Emma, and I know yon will aisa 
me at first very much; but, dear, think how sad 
it would be to me to live on, always ill and always 
food for nothing. I don't say but thai it would be 

F 2 
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my duty to bear, it, and God knows best. If He should 
see fit to keep me here, I know He will help me and 
support me; but, dear Emma, do not grieye very 
much if I am taken away: remember it is God himself 
who releases us when the load is more than we can bear.^ 

^I wish we had not come back to India,* sobbed 
Emma. 

' Don't say that. "We could not tell that it would 
be fatal to either of us; and it was certainly right 
we should come back to papa when he wished 
for us. How can you tell whether I should have lived 
longer in England? or I might have lived longer and 
done many wicked, foolish things. Now, Emma, you 
may tell Aunt Charlotte, when you write, that I feel 
very happy. Tell her I have had it much in my 
mind the whole time that I should die, and have tried 
to keep my heart prepared. 

^ I should like,' she continued, after a pause, during 
which poor Emma was endeavouring to still her 
emotions, ' to hear a few verses of St. John's Gospel. 
Here is the little Testament Aunt Charlotte gave me, I 
have been trying to read, but my head aches so; will 
you try?' 

Emma did try, aind commanded herself to read a 
few verses; but her voice soon faltered. Jane per- 
ceived it. 'That will do, dear Emma; I think I 

should like to see Mr. (the surgeon) soon; he 

will give me the draught perhaps. Oh! I do dread the 
delirium. I hope I shall not say very foolish things.' 

The surgeon entered at that moment; he looked very 
grave as he felt the fluttering pulse. 

' You need not be afraid to tell me I am dying,' 
said Jane, looking steadily up in his face. *I know 
that; I only wish, if it please God, I could be spared 
those terrible fever dreams.' ' Comfort yourself, then,' 
said the surgeon, and the tears stood in his eyes; 'I 
do not think you will have any more of them.' ' You 
mean that the fever has spent itself, and me too,' said 
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she ; * yes, I understand that, I am sinking. Where is 
!Emma? there is such a swimming before my eyes, I 
cannot see her. Oh! there she is. Emma, we shall 
meet again; be a good girl, and trust in God. . God 
bless you! Now come, Lord Jesus.' 

And these were her last words, and almost as soon 
as uttered, she ceased to breathe. The stunning 
rapidity with which all had passed, stupified poor 
Emma, and for some minutes she stood, holding her 
sister's hand and gazing upon her, unable to com- 
prehend what had passed. 

From this dream she was awakened by the surgeon, 
"who, gently disengaging her hand, endeavoured to 
persuade her to retire. No entreaties were at first 
successful. Emma, young and unused to sorrow, 
could not control the violence of her grief. She flung 
herself on the dead body, and was only removed by 
absolute force, those about her considering it their 
duty to act for her. 

After a few hours, the kindness of the attendants, 
the entreaties of Mrs. Storer, who was roused to what 
was, for her^ a high degree of interest, and the atten- 
tions of their excellent surgeon, restored her to some 
degree of composure, and she was prevailed on to take 
some composing medicine and lie down. 

Sleep, the blessing of the sorrowful, came upon her, 
and she awoke better able to bear the weight of that 
grief which broke upon her as soon as the full sense 
of her loss rushed on her mind. 

Then she thought of her father: her poor father 
was so fond of Jane, and perhaps he would reproach 
himself with having occasioned her illness by the 
journey. 

Meantime it was necessary to proceed with the 
funeral preparations. Emma had been struck while 
on their voyage, with the appearance of the European 
cemeteries in India, and remembered having beard 
Jane express her dislike to their neglected and dreary 
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appearance. She could not fDrbear, therefore, express- 
ing her vrish. tiist the barial-plaee of Allahabad might 
he less neglected and desolate than most she had 



To this the surgeon answered, fhat it formed an 
exeeptioii to the too frequent rule. He told her that 
the ground was extensive enough to include some 
little hiUs and laiiady places, where ample but neat 
monuments marked out the resting-place of friends 
and kindled; and he promised dbat everything she 
could desire should be carefully attended to. 

It was in vain to think of waiting for Colonel 
Leicester's return; die ^neral took place the very day, 
or rather the evening of the day, after poor Jane's 
^decease. It was attended by Mr. Storer, and even by 
bis wife, who straggled with her indolence on this 
occasion, because not to follow the body of a relation 
to the gmve wonld have been something contrary to 
usual custom. She was even anxious that £mffia 
should have appeared, as is thought generally right on 
snich occasions, as chief mourner; but this the sur- 
geon BO peremptorily forbade, that it was not to be 
thought of. 

Alas, poor Eramat Day passed after day, and the 
sense of her loneliness did not abate. There was 
little, very little to calm and strengthen her mind in 
AUahabad. There were, it is true, those who called 
themselves Christians; but they who were so in spirit 
and in truth, did not come near her. She was sick of 
the weary life, and longed for her fathet^s return. 

His'letter showed that the blow had fallen heavily 
upon him ; but the messenger had only reached him 
at Cawnpore, and his military duties obliged him to 
remain longer than even at first he had intended. The 
hot winds departed as usual with a burst of thunder 
and lightning — the rains came—came with unusual 
Tehemenee. 

Hie whole country was under water; still C<donel 
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Iieicester did not come, and what Emma heard of the 
state of the pablic ways made her hope he would not 
venture. 

Meantime she strove to find objects of interest^ 
and she was not without them: Mrs. Storer had two 
children, fine little creatures, about the ages of three 
and fire. During the time of Jane's illness and 
flmma's first grief, she had been tempted to wish 
there were no such beings in the world; for the con- 
stant intrusion of the babes and their Hindoo nurses 
and bearers, even in what she considered as her own 
room, was very trying to her. 

Emma soon learnt that there is no private room in 
a bungalow inhabited by children who are under the 
care of native servan|s. Time after time she found 
even her couch taken possession of, her floor strewed 
-with playthings, and ohl worse than alll the horrid 
tom'tom sounding just under her window. 

This instrument, a kind of drum, seemed made for 
the very purpose of tormenting weak heads. How 
Mrs. Storer could tolerate it, Emma could not imagine; 
but she learnt by degrees, that the lady in India who 
gives up her children to the care of Hindoo servants, 
must let them have their own way, and choose their 
own modes of amusement. 

Indolent mothers at once find out that the manage- 
ment of their children is quite too much for them in 
such a climate. To say truth, it requires no common 
share of maternal love, zeal, and watchfulness. So 
difficult is it to preserve health in a young child, that 
few mothers are eqiml to the whole round of daily 
and hourly offices of attention required; and the 
Hindoos are excellent and kind nurses, as far as they 
are informed. Their constitutions admit of a watch- 
fulness which no European can long sustain, and they 
never seem weary of their employment. 

Two attendants at least are generally required for 
each child; one a belbrer, the other an ayah, or 
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female nurse. It is the sole business of these peoplia 
to pet their charges; and though there are many 
dangers to be dreaded for children sa brought up, it 
must be ovnied they are far less disagreeable in infancy 
than might hare been: expected. Considerable clever- 
ness and spirit is shown by the nurses and bearers in 
their management, and there is a degree of devoted 
attachment between them and the children, which 
speaks well for both. 

When Emma's first grief had a little subsided, she 
began to pay more attention to the children, and to 
find that although they were rather too free with her 
and everybody else, there was a great deal to interest 
her in their habits and character. 

The first time she prevail^ on hersejf to take 
tiffin (or luncheon) in the common room of the family, 
she was taken out of herself by the sight of these 
children, seated at a separate low table, attended by a 
far greater number of servants than mamma and papa 
could summon to theirs. It was their (the children'^s) 
hour of dinner, and their food was simple and well 
prepared. They were talking by turns with the bearers 
and nurses, and, to Emma's surprise, spoke volubly 
in Hindostanee; but far greater was her wonder when 
she found that this was the extent of their knowledge 
of language, and that they could not converse with 
either of their parents in their mother tongue! 

She was told in answer to her inquiries, that this 
is a very common thing in India. Being always with 
servants and very little with their parents, they learn 
the language of their nurses first, and the mother has 
often no idea of the meaning of her little oner's babble. 

Emma was led to suspect the language was not of 
the best this very day. One of the children was un- 
willing to be bathed, for the second time since morn- 
ing, after dinner. The fact was, he had been rolling 
in a half-naked state all morning upon the mats, and 
knew the bathing would be followed by dressing, 
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a ceremony which Indian children dislike vrith some 
reason. It was rainy; they could not go out; and it 
would have heen far pleasanter to roll ahout still in 
the same loose and lazy fashion as the morning. But 
this the ayah did not choose to permit; and little 
master was taken away, not without a kicking, and 
some words which struck Emma as heing the same as 
she had heard uttered hy one yery ahusive native 
woman in a quarrel with another. She found on 
inquiry that it was so. She had heen trying herself 
to acquire some little knowledge of the native tongue, 
and this led her to listen and endeavour to converse 
with the children and servants. 

At first she proceeded pretty well; but it mortified 
her to find that she«ould neither depend upon the 
little ones nor the servants to answer her questions 
truly. Having on one or two occasions expressed her 
disgust at some bad expression which had been trans- 
lated to her, the bearers took alarm, and thenceforth 
took care that she should know neither more nor less 
than they chose. 

It was grievous to see that the children also were 
tutored into deceiving her. As soon as she perceived 
this, Emma resolved to ask no more questions, nor to 
take open notice of what she did understand that 
offended her; but still she did not long the less to put 
these dear little ones under better tuition. 

Emma would have been glad to take the children 
hy themselves occasionally, but the servants would not 
let them out of their sight for a moment. She saw 
many instances of deceit among them which tried her 
extremely. 

One day she was in Mrs. Storer's apartment at the 
time when the kansamah ^as delivering in his weekly 
account of expenses. Tha bill, as usual, was very 
high. At length he came to a charge for asses' milk 
which had been ordered for one of the children. The 
charge was so enormous that Mrs. Storer started. 
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'Bless me!' said she to her husband, 'how are we to 
lire at this rate? Here are sixteen rupees charged for 
asses' milk for Mjra this week!' 

'Enormous!' said Mr. Storer. 'This will noi do, 
Bama; you know this must be a lie.' Bama protested 
it was all right; erery body knew that donkeys 
were scarce, and no milk was to be had under a 
rupee the pint; and Miss Myra took always a pint 
every day. 

It was impossible for Emma to forbear interposing 
here. It so happened that she had witnessed the 
ayah''8 coaxing Myra to take the milk every day in 
Tain. The child could not be persuaded to take it; and 
Emma well knew none of this dearly purchased 
beyerage had been drunk in the^nursery. 

She simply mentioned what she had seen. The 
kansamah looked surprised. It was plain he was not 
aware of the imposition; but, when assured of it, he 
only laughed at it as a cunning trick of the servants, 
who liked the milk themselves. He supposed his 
mistress would pay him, however, and he would take 
care it should not happen again. 

Emma was shocked at the indifference with which 
both these parents regarded the nurse's duplicity in 
this matter. To have found out the cheat and put a 
stop to it seemed to be quite satis&ctory to them; 
neither seemed alive to the dangers of leaving their 
children to receive their first moral impressions from 
people like these. 

Again: she was beyond measure shocked to find 
ihat the eldest little boy was learning all the false and 
idolatrous notions of his bearers respecting the river 
Ganges; that he really believed in the power of their 
fiedse gods and goddesses; and that he was afraid to 
be left in a room alone, lest some of their malicious 
deities should come to carry him away. She also 
found that some very bad and impure notions had 
been put into his mind, and that he was in great 
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danger of l>aiig wholly corrupted by tHe servants 
]»efore the parents were aware of it. 

She spoke eamestiij to Mrs. Storer as soon as she 
was sure about these things. At first the lady was 
shocked; but after talking with her husband, she told 
Emma that she must not think so much of these 
things, for they would make her very uncomfortable; 
that it was impossible in Indiya to bring children up 
differently, and at a proper time they should send 
them to England, where all would be sure to come 
right. ^Erery body else did so, except, indeed, some 
liEUDciful ladies, who generally killed themselves in the 
end by slaving after their children; and where was the 
good of thatf 

Emma did not like &is way of talking at all. It 
astonished her to aee the indifference of these parents, 
and she thanked her father more than ever for sending 
her, young, to England. She remembered, too, that 
her own mother had tended her as long as she was 
able, and that it was only when she became very ill 
that she was allowed to foe alone with the servants; 
and then she could not understand them much, be- 
cause her mamma had carefully kept her among the 
English children in the cantonment, and they all spoke 
together their mother tongue only. 

Had Emma stayed longer with Mrs. Storer, she 
would have endeavoured to teach little Dacre as she 
had been taught in childhood; but as soon as the vio* 
lence of the rains abated, her father sent over a mes- 
senger to tell her, that, if she was not afraid to travel 
with only her maid and the kansamah, he should be 
glad that she set out as soon as possible for Cawnpox^, 
where his military afiairs obliged him to stay, so that 
there was no chance of his joining her for some weeks 
as had been proposed. He advised, however, that 
Mr. Storer should inquire whether any respectable 
female of his acquaintance were not coming the same 
load, as it was always pleasanter to tiavel in company. 
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The inquiry was made, but proved vain; till ano- 
ther messenger from Colonel Leicester announced that 
a regiment irom Dinapore was changing its quarters 
for Lucknow, which is beyond Cawnpore; and that in 
its progress it would approach so near Allahabad, that 
he had written to the commandant, requesting him 
and his lady to allow Emma to travel in its train, 
which would be far ple^santer than a dak journey, and 
would besides secure her the advantage of the fine 
season, as the regiment would await at Benares the 
first appearance of fair weather. No objection beyond 
the possible delay of a few days could be made to this 
plan; and there was now only to watch for the break- 
ing of the clouds, and to await the messenger which 
should announce the approach of the friendly camp. 

Sooner than Mr. Storer expected, for the weather 
was still unsettled, the message came, and Emma was 
requested to be at an appointed spot, where the regi- 
ment would encamp the following night. The dis- 
tance was about eight miles; but the country being 
still in many places overflowed, a good many servants 
and bearers were necessary; and Mr. Storer thought it 
right to accompany her and deliver her himself to the 
commandant's lady. It would have been better, he 
thought, had they delayed yet another week, for the 
bearers had no small difficulty in picking their way, and 
were obliged to consign their charges more than once 
to the care of boatmen, who ferried them over lakes of 
black water, which in another month would be arid 
sands. 

However, there was no absolute danger; and they 
arrived at the place of meeting in time to watch the 
approach of the caravan, a spectacle which to a Euro- 
pean cannot be otherwise than striking. 

First of all came the camels, loaded with the tents> 
which, as the party meant to halt all night, were to be 
pitched. Many bullooks also attended them, bearing a 
variety of camp furniture, cooking utensils, &c. Close 
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carriages, palanquins, buggys, horses, foot passengers, 
covered the plain to an immense extent. No wonder, 
when it is known that, if but three persons of respect- 
able rank head the partj, they alone generally are fol- 
lowed by a train of at least a hundred persons, includ- 
ing the wives and children, and often the aged parents 
of their numerous servants. The reader may judge, 
therefore, what an Indian camp must be. He must 
also take into account the bazaar, or travelling shop of 
the regiment, which is sure to attend for the supply of 
necessaries: also the large train of animals for con- 
sumption — the sheep, bullocks, poultry, &c. 

It i§ a gay and cheerful sight. The servants bustle 
about, and are never happier than when they are set- 
ting up the tents, preparing their masters food, &c. 
If well treated, nothing can exceed the attention of 
these people; but a tyrannical master may sometimes 
find himself in an awkward position, — awkward, in- 
deed, if, on waking in a morning, he should find him- 
self deserted by his whole train, and left to strike his 
tents and prepare his food as he best may. 

As the moving multitude approached, Mr. Storer 
pointed out to Emma what was plainly the com- 
mandant's party. The lady was on horseback with 
her husband, and a merry party of children occupied a 
kind of palanquin carriage, something like a cage on 
wheels. The fiither and mother kept beside this 
vehicle, and often exchanged greetings with the little 
captives within, cheering them by the promise of a 
speedy release. 

When arrived at the place of meeting, Emma forgot 
herself in the spectacle of this joyful release. The 
little ones sprang from their cage, alternately caressing 
father and mothei^ and sporting here and there wildly, 
without fear of snakes. 

In a few moments the lady approached, and her 
sweet countenance and kind manner won poor Emma's 
heart at once. They shook hands, and Mrs. Warren 
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expressed herself as reallj pleased at the acqiusttioir of 
another English compamon. In a short time all weie 
as much at ease as if thej had knoTnL one another for 
a long time* The children made friends with her at 
once, and took her to see th^ Httle ponys and their 
toys. Other funilies came np, and a city of cairras 
was spread over the wide plain, and all was readj for 
social meals and friendly conyerse, and a good night's 
rest. 

Most refreshing was this erening. Once agmn 
Emma conyersed with a companion of sound sense, 
deep piety, and extensiye informaticm: once i^ain. ake 
felt the comfort oi Christian commumon— «oiild speak 
of her sorrow and her hope^— her anxieties and her 
humble resolutions, to one who could ^kderstand her. 
The children, tooy delighted her. They were kind to, 
and fond o^ their Indian servants, hut not brought «p 
to entire dependau^e upon them. They had a pride in 
doing little things for ^emsdiyes and for mamma,, and 
for their English goyemess, a respectable woman, who, 
Emma found, was the widow of a brother officer of 
Captain Warren'sL. 

The camp yras perfectly quiet during the night ; hut 
before daylight the sound of the bugle was heard, and 
from that time the bustle and noise jHrecluded deep, 
A trayeller, accustomed to these sounds, sleeps on till 
the last moment; and, if he made a palanquin his bed, 
may be taken up by the bearers without a word speak- 
ing, or any personal disturbance. 

This morning, however, all were early astir. Eyeiy- 
thing looked bright. No burning winds now, but cool 
breezes playing over waters, utd tracts of jun|^: 
yerdure was upon the hill-sides, and the trees looked 
freshly clothed: the gradual subsiding of the floods 
left a tract of bright green upon the yalleys. 

Yet, as the day advanced, the heat was too strong to 
be bone with comfoort: every door and window was 
dosed, and for a time all communicatioa ceased. 
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Eyening^ bowever, came again, and then came the 
delights of the halt 

In this alternate round of social and solitarj trarel- 
ling about a week passed; but at the end of that time 
Cawnpore appeared in sight ;-— its long lines of buildings 
stretching at intervals for several miles along the bank 
of the Ganges; handsome houses surrounded bj gar- 
dens and plantations, and what appeared to be parks, 
scattered over with fine trees. The races were about 
to b^in at this time; and the sandy plain at the back 
of the town was gay with horses, carriages, and com* 
pany. * Emma's heart sunk at this spectacle. She 
wished she could haf e slunk to her flEither's dwelling 
unknown and unnoticed; and the thought of parting 
with the Warrens was painful to her. Excepting her 
father, all to whom she was going were as yet strangers. 
How earnestly she wished that her mother-in-law 
might resemble her new friend! And the children I 
could she hope to find them as engaging, as promising, 
as well brought up, as her little companions of the past 
week? 

These thoughts crowded on her mind when the 
signal to halt, full in fiew of Cawnpore, was given, 
Emma, for once^ could not return the lively greetings 
of the children as they emerged from the travelling 
carriage. The eye rested sadly and gravely on her 
^ture home. 

She was aroused by a friendly Toice. Mrs. Warren, 
guessing what passed in her mind, came near to cheer 
and support her. . She also announced the welcome 
intelligence, that Captain Warren proposed sending on 
the men under the command of his lieutenant, and 
halting a few days with his family at Cawnpore. 

This was unspeakable comfort to Emma, and tended 
to cheer her in the first painful moments of meeting 
with her father. Painful indeed they were; and, 
absorbed in her own sad feelings, E^OEuna scarcely 
thought of Uke new objects of interest, about her, but 
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graduallj slie recalled to her mind the ties which her 
father had formed. She looked up in the face of her 
mother-in-law, and was pleased to see it lighted with 
benevolence and sympathy; and two sweet children 
ran eagerly forward to welcome their new sister to 
Gawnpore. 

^Oh! I am so glad, papa,' said one. ^Now, I dare 
say sister Emma will sometimes show me pictures, and 
tell me stories as you do; and then we can take long 
walks, now the weather is cool; and I will show her 
the garden, and she shall see how my English flowers 
are coming up.' 

English flowers! Emma hardly credited it; hut, 
however, so it was. She found that in the cold sea- 
son English plants and vegetables grew and flourished 
well at Gawnpore. She could not help being pleased 
with her father's pretty house— one of the prettiest 
rooms in which had been set apart for her use; and 
when a few days had passed away, and she had been 
intioduced to some of their friends and neighbours, she 
was inclined to be very thankful that her residence 
was likely to be in a spot where there seemed to be 
very many advantages for an English resident. 

Her mother she found most kindly disposed towards 
herself, and an excellent manager in her family. Be- 
fore the worthy family of the Warrens quitted them, 
many friendly conversations had taken place respecting 
their allotted duties in this foreign station, and both 
agreed well in viewing their privations with a cheerful 
eye, and looking principally to the benefits that might 
accrue to themselves and others. 

* It does seem a very extraordinary thing,' observed 
Gaptain Warren to Golonel Leicester, ^ that our small 
island should govern this immense region. The more 
I look around me, and the more I see the numbers, 
the wealth, and the real abilities of the people, the 
more surprised I am at their submission to us. It 
really is very incumbent on us, as individuals, to repre- 
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sent our native land worthily. I declare it seems to 
me unbearable insolence in an Englishman to come 
here, in the spirit of consequential importance, wound- 
ing the feelings of the natires, and oppressing them by 
petty tyrannies.' 

^Insolence, indeed! I never see anything of the 
kind without indignation. We, a. handful of people, 
ruling over one of the mightiest empires in the world, 
how richly do we deserve to have it taken from us, if 
we do not endeavour at least to prove in what our real 
superiority consists. There can be no greater proof of 
a low, little mind, than to take advantage of mere 
power, which is our lowest privilege, after all. Let us 
stand upon our higher endowments. God has given 
us the means of escaping from superstition, idolatry, 
and all their debasing train. Let us show these people 
the evils of their education, and give them a better. 
They are ripe for it. I do not say (would that I could!) 
that they are ripe for Christianity. The fabric of their 
heathen prejudices must, I think, first be broken down, 
and I am sure it grows weaker every day. We may 
do much, very much, in leading them to feel the absur- 
dity of their present faith; and then, thank God! we 
have something better to give them in its stead/ 

*Yet all,* observed Mrs. Warren, *will be of no 
avail, if we are not looking at home. We may spend 
a life here attacking idols, and have idols in our own 
hearts the whole time, which keep us from seeing the 
full beauty of what we teach.' 

' Well,' said Captain Warren, * I am glad I came to 
India. It has made me feel more strongly than ever 
the purity and spirituality of true religion. We have 
many trials here; but I hope we can all of us say, that 
we wish to meet them in a Christian spirit; and if we 
should go back to end our days in old England, may 
we have few, very few, wasted hours here^ with which 
to reproach ourselves in our latter hours!' 

VAN-TI. G 
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I am happy to lay Emma Leicester became recon- 
ciled to India, and happy in the performance of many 
dntiei. She married the excellent chaplain of her 
father's regiment, and Tinted Tariona puts of India 
-with him, making herself everywhere ueefiil and be- 
lored. Her life was a pattern for that of a mother 
and wife; and, weaned early from tome of the things 
she moit doted on, she fixed her affectionfl more 
strongly on those which are undying. She lired re- 
spected, and died, moamed not less by the natires 
whom she had endesToured to seire, than by her own 
country men and women. 



THE 



LADY OF POT.OSI; 



OB, 



'THE SJLYBJt MOUNTAIN OF PEBU.' 



INTRODUCTORY. 



I REMEMBER to hsYB read a well-authenticated 
account of a man who had attained to that miserahle 
period of a miser s life, extreme old age, without the 
comfort of having brought down one blessing on him- 
self from the employment of any part of his rast 
accumulated wealth. His passion for gold had be- 
come an absolutely insane feeling. Day after day 
and night after night he fed this passion by gazing 
on his stores. There were certain vaults under the 
rooms he inhabited, in which these treasures were de- 
posited; and the entrance, carefully fastened by locks of 
peculiar construction, was known only to himself, and 
opened from his own lodging-room. No bankers were 
intrusted with his wealth, nor did it circulate from 
hand to hand, giving impulse to trade, stimulating the 
progress of useful inventions, cheering those who, with 
hands and heads apt for work, wanted a field for the 
exercise of their powers, and for whom the possession 
of money opens a way in which they can turn their 
talents to good account, both for themselves and the 
w^orld in which they work. To no such blessed pur- 
poses was this man s barren wealth devoted. There 
it lay, a mass of useless coin in his vaults; and at 
night the miser would steal down with his farthing 
candle in his hand, and feast his eyes with the sight of 
the treasure in his coffers. 

An old servant lived with him; but even she knew 
nothing of the vault, entered by a trap-door from his 
room. One morning she went as usual to call him. 
The bed had not been slept in, and the miser was no- 
where to be found. The woman gave the alarm, and 
inquiries vvere made, but in vain. It was supposed 
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he Iiad not returned tHat nigHt, as it was sometimes 
his habit to do, rerj kite, letting himself in by a 
private key. No one knew of the private door or the 
vault. After a time people forgot one so little loved 
or cared for. What furniture there was in the house 
was sold for the benefit of a niece, the only relation 
the old man had, and the house itself was sold or let. 
Soon afterwards the new inhabitant wanted to make 
some alteration in the room which had been occupied 
by the old man, and while doing so tbe discovery was 
made of the secret door. It was forced open, when a 
flight of steps was seen, leading to a passage, at the 
end of which was a strong door. Some time elapsed 
before this could be opened, for it had a spring lock, 
and was fastened withui. At length it gave way, and 
a horrid spectacle presented itse]f. On the floor lay 
the body of the wretched old miser, half consumed by 
rats; all around him were bags and chests of coin, and 
the story told itself only too welL He had doubtless 
gone down to gaze upon and coimt his treasures; 
meantime some accidental circumstance, a gust of 
wind, perhaps, suddenly closing tbe door, or, perhaps, 
inabili^ to turn the key when he wanted to leave tbe 
vault, for- he was old and feeble and his eyes were dim, 
had occasioned his imprisonment and consequent star- 
vation and miserable death in the midst of his wealth. 

Poor wretched creature! O what was money worth 
in those miserable last hours! Gold and silver! what 
could they do for him? A morsel of bread — a drop 
of water! Wanting these, at least a quiet, trustfdl 
thought of the Father of mercies — a consciousness of 
past and future kind purposes — these, indeed, would 
have been something in such an hour; but these, alas! 
be had not. 

Now, mark the rest of the tale. The people who 
had made the discovery could not keep it to them- 
selves, and the miser's niece proved his heir. She put 
these hoarded treasures to good uses; she encouraged 
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induBtryand worth; she purchased lands, and let them 
out to working men on moderate terms, and they sup- 
ported themselTes and further enriched her. Some she 
assisted to emigrate to countries where there was food 
enough and to spare, a fine climate, means of improTe- 
ment, and duties of a cheering and pleasant kind to 
be done* She founded schools; she raised the mii^ds 
of her fellow-creatures; made them better and hap* 
pier; and when her own hour came, she left her uncle's 
wealth, not stored in useless heaps of money, which no 
hand might touch, but embarked in useful and bene- 
volent undertakings, travelling over the wide worlds 
and ministering to the good of her fellow-creatures for 
many a year to come. 



What that miser was, in short-sighted contracted 
selfish views, have some of the iiations, or, at least, 
the govemmeuts of the earth been; while others, in 
the better spirit of their policy, have made nearer 
.approaches to the conduct of the misers heir. 

This thought has been present with me whenever I 
have read — as who has not? — of the mode in which the 
government of Old Spain dealt with her treasures of 
wealth ia South America. Every one knows that by 
the conquest of Mexico and Peru she became all at 
once the richest nation, in so far as the possession of 
gold and silver may be deemed the possession of 
wealth, in the world. All eyes were turned to her; 
some with envy, some with doubt. The question 
with the wise was, how she would use her wealth. 
That it would be a good to the world at large, no one 
doubted. It would not be kept buried in the earth 
or locked up in coffers like the miser's hoard; much 
must find its way to Europe, to Egypt, to Syria, to 
Turkey, to India, and to China; and there would como 
fleets of ships, in. return, bringing spices, fruits^ and 
dyes, for the use of countries which hitherto had been 
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unable to obtain tbem, except at a ruinons price; and 
jet it bas been so, tbat wbile the world has been the 
miser's heir, Spain bas acted too much in the spirit of 
the miser. 

Do you ask bow this came to pass? It was that 
Spain long mistook the signs of wealth for wealth 
itself. When she made the discovery of mines of 
gold and silver, the spirit of desire to gain the utmost 
amount of these precious metals took possession of 
both government and people. The government, neg- 
lecting the cultivation of a beautiful and fertile 
country, and looking only to the immediate gain of the 
mines, encouraged only settlers who went for the ex- 
press purpose of working them. The natives were 
apportioned to those who wanted labourers, and all 
hands were turned to this one work. Of course the 
amount of ore raised and prepared for use was great; 
-~so great, indeed, that silver and gold became common 
almost as copper, and were used in the houses of the 
richest proprietors for very mean purposes; yet, all the 
time, the real comforts and blessings of life were not 
attained by those who were raising the means of gain- 
ing them for others. Fruit, com, wine, clothing, the 
means of mental improvement, were in the world, and 
could have been brought to it in exchange for the 
precious metals; but (and this was the miserly act) 
the mother-country thought proper to frame laws for- 
bidding her American subjects to trade with any 
nation but herself; — she, having crippled her own 
powers of supply by sending her best labourers to raise 
the precious metals, now forbade other countries to 
supply these labourers with necessaries and luxuries. 
Tools, furniture, clothes, books, were all to be sent by 
Spain, and Spain only; imported, of course, from other 
countries, in some cases, but still passing through her 
hands, and laden with heavy duties. The colonists were 
even forbidden to cultivate the vine, lest they should 
rival the Spaniards in producing wine, and so injure 
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tKe mercliaiits; neither were they allowed to raise flax, 
hemp, or cotton. They were not permitted to improve 
their minds, lest enlightened ideas stealing in should 
make them eager to throw off the yoke. The first 
colonies had happily heen formed hefore the discovery 
of the richer mines, and time had been given for the 
cultivation of tobacco, coffee, the cocoa-nut tree, in- 
digo, sugar, &c. Thus these commodities remained a 
Bdurce of wealth and comfort: but much besides was 
wanting; and at that period when mining adventure 
was most in £Eushion, the speculators in gold and silver, 
deserting all the more beautiful parts of the country, 
settled themselves in the most barren, desolate regions, 
for the sake of being near the rocky vaults which con- 
tained their treasures. They lived, and often died, in 
these places; heaping up riches only to gaze on them and 
leave them to their heirs, without possessing those 
comforts for the body or means of improvement for the 
mind which might have accrued to them through the 
aid of these barren riches. Thus were they too much 
like that miserable man of whose doom we have 
written. 

Worse things are behind. What we have spoken- 
of was wrong done to themselves, and indirect wrong 
done to others. But for the history of what direct 
wickedness men may be guilty of who make wealth 
their passion, we may also turn to that of Spain and 
her colonies as to a page that young and old should 
study with solemn attention. One's heart fails and 
one's hand shakes when we would tell of the poor 
natives whom they compelled to work for them like 
beasts of burthen, — whose country they conquered, 
—whose chiefs they humbled, — whose women they 
degraded. We find them, in the spirit of a merciless 
policy, rebuking one of their governors for allowing a 
distressed vessel from a foreign land to put into a 
Spanish port for safety and shelter from a storm. We 
find, while they built churches, and eagerly pressed on 
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the poor Indians the rite of baptism, thej thus tanghi 
crueltj and injustice bj their deeds. 

A time of change, howeTer, came. The colonies, 
in spite of bad management, grew and prospered* 
The original gold-diggers and refiners died ont; and 
the first resources of art being exhausted, it was found 
more difficult and expensive to raise the precious me- 
tals. Then cultiTation of the soil extended, the domes- 
tic animals were multiplied, cities were built, and fine 
roads made. The restrictions of the mother-country 
upon their trade and commerce became too heary and 
too absurd to be borne; and thus, in the year 1810, an 
insurrection against the old goTcmment broke out in 
Spanish America, and after some struggle, the prorinces 
shook off the yoke, and are now independent states, 
— ^trading as they please in the products of their 
beautiful country, and calling in the help of cleyer 
agents from other lands to work their mines in a better 
manner than before, while they cultirate the ground 
and improve in arts and general knowledge. 

Thus much it has been thought right to say by way 
of introduction to the character and history of ^Thb 
Lady op Potosi.' 



The Lady of PotosL 



At tbe foot of one of the most singular mountains that 
erer was seen, whether as regards shape, colour, pro- 
ducts, or history, there dwelt, not Tery long ago, a 
Spanish- American lady, named Donna Juliana. She 
did not dwell alone; she was a dtizeness of that which 
in former days was a city containing a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. She was one of those whose eyes 
had opened on the times of that city's greatness, whose 
fathers had been content to live ever in view of that 
blank, burnt, many-coloured mountain, which had never 
borne a blade of refreshing grass, which had been fur- 
rowed by mule tracks, and pierced and honey-combed 
for mineral treasures during two hundred and fifty 
years, and yet even now is thought to hide treasures 
far exceeding those which have yet been brought to 
light from within its recesses. 

There was the 'silver mountain' ever before Juli- 
ana^s eyes from her earliest infancy. One of the first 
nursery tales taught her was the story of an Indian, 
who, pursuing a llama up its steep sides, laid hold of a 
shrub to keep himself from falling, and plucking it up 
by the roots found a mass of solid silver clinging to it. 
She was told of lavas of silver. She was desired to 
look up to the highest point of the mountain, upwards 
of three thousand five hundred feet above the city, — 
far higher than the nearer hill, which is called Young 
Potosi, — and there she would see the green, and 
orange, and gray, and rose-coloured tints which were 
cast over it like so many different garments, betoken- 
ing the metallic riches which hiy beneath. Juliana's 
interests were nearly all, in some way or other, 
connected with ' the silver mountain.' If she begged 
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for a pet llama for herself, she was told the full- 
grown Hamas were all wanted to bring down ore from 
the mountain, and that she could only hare a young 
one on condition of being ready to give it np when- 
eTer papa wanted it. Poor Juliana's hour of parting 
too soon came. She followed the beautiful gentle 
animal with her eye, winding its way up the zig-zag 
path till it was quite lost in the distance, and then 
she cried heartily. * Surely,' thought she, * when 
papa says there are fifteen thousand llamas at work, 
they might hare spared me one.' For a little time 
she had also the use of an ass, and used to take rides 
beyond the heaps of rubbish and stagnant pools near 
the city; but again she was made to feel how every pet 
must give way to the chase after silver, — the ass too 
was wanted. Papa was no longer able to 'afford his 
little girl her nsefiir animal,^ — ^but Juliana should have 
a new silver basin to wash in, and a plate, and mug, 
and cup, and bowl, all of silver also. Poor Juliana! 
if she could have petted, and loved, and rode upon, 
and played with silver, how very happy she might have 
been! As it was, I do not say that she was miserable. 
By no means. With the sweetest of dispositions; 
with a mother who was very mild and tender, and a 
father who loved her best of anything in the world, 
(except his own particular mine ou the silver moun- 
tain,) with some playfellows, and a great many indul- 
gences, Juliana knew little of real unfaappiness. She 
had never seen any other world than the city and the 
arid mountain. Such things as green meadows might 
not be altogether an invention of travellers, but Juliana 
had liever seen one. Scarcely a patch of grass grew 
in the neighbourhood of Potosi. The churches, how- 
ever, did present many objects of interest. Besides 
their sacred character, (and Juliana was trained as a 
devout Catholic,) they were the only places where she 
could meet with what was gratifying to her taste in 
works of art. The Jesuits had secured many valuable 
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sacred pictures for the yralh of these edifices, and ac- 
cordingly there was always much to study. Juliana 
cared not for the silver decorations of the churches, 
snassy as they were; but when her eye fell upon some 
beautiful painting of the Infant Sariour, of the Sama« 
ritan woman at the well, and of the Holy Family 
fleeing into Egypt, she felt herself in a new world. 
"We are supposing her to be still a child, so that she 
could not explain or even understand all she felt,— • 
but eyen a little girl may be tired of hearing of 
silyer and gold, and be heartily glad to gaze on 
figures of beautiful innocent-looking men and women 
and children, who seem as if they were thinking of 
something quite di£ferent from mining. And then the 
little landscapes in these pictures were very refresh- 
ing to the eyes, with their green pastures and shady 
brooks and fertile meads. 

Sometimes Juliana talked very freely to Father 
Bonayenture about these things. The good &ther 
had travelled, and was very entertaining; and he had 
no objection to Juliana^s hearing all he could tell. 
So she heard some truth and a great deal of trash, 
for the Father was not wise or well educated; and 
she learnt to think him the cleverest person in 
the world because he certainly could make himself 
more agreeable than any one else whom she knew. 
Her great delight was in bringing him into a train 
of story-telling with reference to the old mother- 
country, Spain. Even here, it was true, the old sub- 
ject, silver and gold, recurred too often; for it was 
impossible to describe the riches of the magnificent 
cathedrals of Toledo or Seville, the exquisite adom- 
.ments of the Escurial and of Ildefonso, without dwell- 
ing on the advantages which the kings of Spain had 
derived in these noble buildings, from the mountain 
of Potosi, and the treasures of Mexico. But still there 
was a great deal that was enchanting to Juliana's 
imagination; and she hung upon Father Bonaventure's 
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words while he described the grand, the gorgeoiu 
sepulchre in the Escnrial where the bones of the 
kings of Spain repose. How he had himself de- 
scended the deep staircase underneath the high altar 
of the church, ^e wails of which are jasper and the 
£oor black marble, where the erer-borning lamp 
shows the urns which hold Ihe dust of those once 
great and powerful men. He told her something also 
about the pictures in the Sacristy, and a little, too 
little for her fancy, about the great library and manu- 
script rooms fuU of rare books and manuscripts. But 
the relics! upon these indeed did Father Bonarenture 
expatiate with the utmost fulness of speech; and 
Juliana heard with awe and £ftith of the holiest of all 
wafers, the Santa Forma,— of the piece of the yery 
rope that bound the suffering Saviour, two thorns of 
the crown that pierced his temples, and a fragment 
of the manger in which he was laid, one of the 
pitchers which contained the water that was turned 
into wine, and, ten entire skeletons of saints and 
martyrs! 

Sometimes the Father could talk on other themes* 
He was eren eloquent upon the fertility of the parent 
country : her yines, her olires, the graces of the pea- 
santry, and' the animating spectacle of the vintage in 
the south. All this was very entertaining; and the 
Father, well pleased to have found such a listener, did 
not feel much compunction at the idea of having 
excited in his pupil's mind some strong emotions of 
curiosity and desire, which were not very likely to be 
gratified. He considered her as a mere child, and 
forgot she was growing rapidly, and would soon be a 
woman. Nobody seemed to inquire whether the 
pretty Juliana was to live and die within the pre- 
cincts of the Silver Mountain, or whether there was a 
chance of her seeing anything more of the world. 
Her father was by far too busy to speculate on such a 
point as this ; nor would it probably ever have come 
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before him as a qaestioii, whether he owed anything 
to hig daughter besideB labouring to make her the 
richest heiress in Potosi. Accident, howerer, brought 
about what else perhaps would ncTer hare taken 
place. It was absolutely necessary for Don Perdntis 
(that was his name) to go to the city of Buenos Ayres, 
in order to meet an ancient partner of his from the 
old country, and negotiate the final sale of his beauti- 
fal rineyiurds and estates in Granada, which he was 
about to sign away in exchange for a few sun-burnt 
acres on the Silrer Mountain. 

Hitherto fortune had faToured him. He had raised 
much yaluable ore. His gentle wife would gladly haye 
insinuated, that now they had gained enough to lire 
in wealth and comfort in their native land. Was 
it not a loss of happiness, she mildly inquired, neyer 
to return to those &ir hills, those rich plains, and that 
sweet southern climate ? — Would it not be very plear- 
sant to see their own peasantry again, to drink of the 
waters of their own springs, and gather the oranges in 
their own groves ? With words like these she strove 
to awaken the affectionate love of his youth for his 
native land. But alas ! gold hardens the heart against 
these things. The spirit of mining adventure had 
wrought deeply within the mind of Don Perdutis ; and 
to speak of breaking off with his present pursuits was 
to excite nothing but bursts of impatience and anger. 
He roughly bade his wife hold her foolish tongue, and 
not meddle with things quite foreign to her capacity ; 
then feeling that he had been harsh, (for the tear 
started into the Senora^s eye, and Don Perdutis, 
though greedy of gain, was not generally an unkind 
husband,) he proposed by way of peace-offering, that 
she and the Lady Juliana should accompany him on 
this proposed journey; when they would traverse 
some fine country, and see a little of the gaiety of 
Buenos Ayres. The good wife dried her tears, and 
meekly prepared to comply. As for Juliana, she was 
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wild with the thoughts, and ran to communicate the 
intelligence to her friend, the Father; and he^ who was 
really a kind-hearted man, warmly rejoiced in the 
treat she was going to enjoy. 

It was now about the year 1800. 

The journey was not to be all pleasure. The first 
few days in particular, t>on Perdutis was aware would 
be very fatiguing; for no kind of carriage could trayel 
over the mountains and in the defiles between Potosi and 
the city of Sulta; and mule travelling, especially for 
ladies, is yery severe labour when it must be continued 
from day to day, for good part of a fortnight. However, 
the Silver Mountain was sufficient to pay for all the 
accommodations of which the occasion admitted : 
relays of mules were sent on in advance several days 
before they started ; and the servants and slaves who 
attended them had ample store of provision, as well as 
portable beds, a tent, &c. They set off finally, in high 
spirits, on the 3rd day of January. The fatigue they 
anticipated was indeed no idle imagination. The 
mountains they traversed had every variety of tem- 
perature. The early morning was always sharp and 
cold; in the shade throughout the day there was gene- 
rally indeed much keenness in the air; but if they 
were travelling full under the sun's rays, powerfiil 
indeed were those beams. Many a time did the poor 
Senora seem like to faint, and even Juliana looked 
languid and gasping ; but the evening was fresh and 
mild, and repaid them for the disagreeables of the 
morning. There is no occasion to tell my reader that 
when they came in sight of a native village, or even 
hut, Don Perdutis made no ceremony about using it, 
or anything it contained, exactly as if it were his own 
property. The poor Peruvians were then, as they are 
now, a humble, timid race. Naturally industrious^ 
and very obliging, the long cruelty of their Spanish 
masters had had its effect upon the race ; and for the 
most part those of them who had lived near enough 
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to the Spaniards to suffer from their joke, were in- 
clined to cunning and cheating, and endeavoured to 
avoid as far as possible their share of work. 

But the Indians whom Juliana now beheld, living in 
their native villages under their caciques or chiefs, 
appeared very different from the enslaved people she 
had as yet known. It was scarcely possible to think 
they were of the same race with those wretched 
skeleton forms which she had been accustomed to 
see stealing down like ghosts from the Silver Moun- 
tain after their day's work was done, and again 
creeping up in the morning, their swollen limbs hardly 
able to support their weight. These villagers carried 
themselves in a free and manly manner; their step 
was light and swift upon the mountains; they wil- 
lingly offered the shelter of their huts to Juliana and 
her mother, when they saw their looks of fatigue ; yet 
when Don Perdutis harshly ordered them to do this or 
that, Juliana observed a look of angry scorn, which 
awakened, for a moment, her terror, and yet it seemed 
to her to be natural and not unbecoming. Yes, Juli- 
ana, well might a feeling of terror flash for a moment 
on your mind. Could you but picture to yourself the 
thousandth part of the wrongs your fathers have done 
to that people, you might well tremble to find yourself 
but for a moment in their power. 

Happily for Juliana, however, she did not know 
many of the details of Spanish cruelty which after- 
wards, one after another, broke upon her. She spoke 
to these poor people kindly, as she had been used to 
speak to her Indian nurse, whom she loved very much; 
and they were pleased with the young lady and her 
mother. But one evening the travellers arrived at a 
village rather larger than ordinary, and it was plain to 
the ladies' eyes that they were not welcome. They 
knocked first at one door, then at another; in one or 
two no answer was given, in others there was only a 
stubborn repetition of the words, No hai^ Senary {There 

VAN-TI. H 
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is nothings Sir^) to eTeiy request made them. Don 
Perdutis lost patience, and began to threaten loudlj; 
while his Yn£e entreated he would forbear, reminding 
him that the Indians in this part pf the country had 
been Terj active at the time of the insurreetion, a few 
years before. At length, however, the Cacique of the 
village made his appearance* He was a grand-looking 
man, with the full dress of his order, wearing his blue 
breeches open at the knee^ white cotton stockings, and 
laige silver knee and shoe-buckles, while, hanging 
down upon his poncho or jacket, was a long militaiy 
queue; a pair of large spurs and a gold-headed cane 
completed his costume. 

As soon as this gentleman appeared, Don Perdutis 
began to abuse the villagers most vehemently. 'Yon 
a Cacique !^ said he tx> the chief, 'you a Corregidor ! 
who cannot keep your beggarly people in better order. 
I shall inform against you to the Viceroy; I shall 
get this staff taken from you, and given to some one 
who will manage better. See how I and my party 
have been kept waiting on the road while your lazy 
people refused to give them even shelter/ 

The Cacique trembled and apologized. He was 
very sorry; but the balloting for the Mita* had very 
lately taken place, and some of the best men were 
taken for Potosi and Puna ; those that remained were 



* The Miia was nominally one year's labour in tbe mines^ 
which every Indian some time in the course of his life was 
condemned to pay to the Spaniards, either in the mines or in 
the estancias (farm settlements). They were balloted for 
every year. Many, very many, who were employed in the 
mines, did not outlive the year; and it is computed that not 
less than 8,300,000 were sacrificed in Peru alone^ But grant- 
ing they survived, the term of labour was often prolonged for 
years, by various oppressions of the Spaniards. Thus, though 
the wages were, nominally, sufficient for food and clothing, by 
raising the price of all commodities, and by obb'ging them to 
take damaged things, or goods utterly useless, they were made 
to contract debts, and then detained till they had worked 
them out, — See Memoirs qf General Miller, vol. i., chap. i. 
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poor^ Teiy poOr. He was afraid there teally was 
nothing in the Tillage fit for such a grand Senor-— no 
mules— *no eatables; but he wpuld see; he would do 
his best, as a Gorregidor ought; and the poor man 
bustled about, and flourished his cane, and laid it on 
the backs of the people, till at last he made them bring 
out some provisions. As for the ladies, he took them 
to his own hut, and desired his wife to attend pro* 
perlj to them. 

By dint of much exertion they had the prospect of 
passing a comfortable night, — all but Juliana, who did 
not feel at all inclined to sleep: she did not like the 
appearance of the people, and wished her father had 
not stopped there. There was, however, no real cause 
for alarm. The Indians were sullen and uncivil, but 
they had no thought of treachery. The fact was, that 
one or two of their villagers, who had some time before 
been carried off to work in t^e mines, had just re- 
turned, and their account of the treatment they bad 
received, had occasioned great sorrow and indignation 
among their countrymen. They had told them of 
the death of sons and brothers whom they hoped to 
have seen again; and of the lengthened and hopeless 
labour of others, who were never likely to work their 
way home again. All these things were full in the 
people's minds, and indisposed them to civility. 

The Cacique's hut consisted of one room only. Many 
articles of gold and silver decorated it; and his wife 
wore also some rich silver ornaments. These seemed 
curiously out of place in a very wretched mud hove); 
but they were in character with* Peruvian life. As 
night drew on, Don Perdutis and the men of the party 
withdrew to another hut, leaving this to the ladies. 
The Senora was fatigued, and soon fell asleep; but not 
so her daughter — she lay, watching the operations of 
the Cacique^s wife, and of a young Indian girl who 
was hard at work grinding a little maize in a sort of 
hand-mill. The girl seemed to be a servant of the 

Ha 
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cbiefft. After a while the mistregg left the room, 
perhaps to join her husband. Yet still the work went 
on: only Juliana obserred that there was a frequent 
pause, and that then the girl's eyes would be fixed on 
her, as she lay in her comer, with a yery earnest, 
melancholy gaze. 

Juliana understood the language of these Indians, 
and, in a low Toice, for fear of waking her mother, she 
said, * Why do you look so hard at me?' 

* Because you come from Potosi,' said the girl. 
*Do you know anybody in Potosi?* 

' Yes, Senora. My father and brother are there- 
hare you seen them?^ 

' I— oh no! that is, not that I know of. Hare they 
oeen long gone?' 

* Fire years, Senora.' 

*And will not they come back?' 

*Who knows? They were taken for the mitaj it 
was said, but for a year; but they hare kept them^»^. 
We hear that their masters say they must stay till they 
hare worked out their debt.' 

^But they must hare behared badly then,' said 
Juliana. *My father says they hare money enough 
to pay for all they want.' 

' Perhaps the Senora does not know,' replied the 
girl, *they hare only part of their earnings giren 
them, and then they hare to pay the eight dollars a 
year tribute, and all their food and clothing. Once 
my father sent us a dollar; but the goremor was angry. 
Afterwards we heard that things had become rery dear 
at Potosi, and that there was an order for the Indians 
to buy some species of goods; and then my brother 
iiad not money enough to pay for them, and his master 
said he must work on till he had. And next year my 
father was in debt; and so it has been erer singe. 
Most people think it will be so till they die. But I 
do not think ^ou can help it, Senora!' 

All this was said in a quiet, uncomplaining manner, 
and it touched Juliana's heart. 
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'I am young/ said she, ^ and /I do not know that I 
can do anything for you; besides, vre are going to 
Buenos Ayres, and it may be lipme time before vre 
come back. But tell me your father s and brother's 
names, and in whose mine they work; and when we 
get back to Potosi, I will inquire about them.' 

'Oh thanks, thanks/ said the girl; 'my mother will 
be so glad.' And she told Juliana, who wrote it down, 
all she could of her father and brother. 

Just then her mother awoke, and the girl did not 
speak again. Juliana was fiill of thoughts which 
had been awakened by this young person, and one 
image after another crowded on her mind; and pic- 
tures made out of sleeping' and waking dreams bewil- 
dered her. Then it is to be supposed she slept for a 
time; but not very long, for there came a strange sen- 
sation : was it sickness ? — or were they at sea, or in (^ 
carriage ?-^or was she jogging along near the Silver 
Mountain on lier mule? It was no dream, however, 
that she was dragged, violently dragged, from her bed 
in the comer of the hut; that the voice of the girl 
sounded in her ear, begging her to come out quickly — 
quickly ! It was no dream that her mother, too, helped 
to drag her out; and that the walls shook and the earth 
reeled'; and there was a hollow rumbling sound, and 
then a crash among the tall trees near the village. It 
was no dream that all the men, and women, and cattle, 
and Don Perdutis, and his Indian servants, and th^ 
negro slave who always waited on him, were abroad, 
and striving to gain the roost open unsheltered spot, 
where they might bide the heavings and throes of the 
troubled earth. It was indeed a mighty earthquake. 
It might be supposed that those who are often visited 
by these alarming commotions would become in time 
less affected by them; but the contrary is observed 
with regard to earthquakes. The oldest inhabitants of 
the countries where they prevail are found to be the 
most alarmed at their occurrence. Juliana was not 
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« 
herself rerj much frightened: she was chiefly alarmed 

to see her &ther, who rolled on the ground, heating 
his hreast, and repeatedly crossing himself. The 
Indians also, who had heen taught to make the sacred 
sign, and used it as a charm against danger, did not 
now neglect it. The hrarest person was tiie young 
Peruvian girl, who had seen to the safety of her 
mother, and now seemed to think only of rendering 
service to any who might want her. There was a 
pause after the first shock, and as yet the huts were 
all standing; hut the Indians were looking anxiously, 
expecting more and worse things. It came again in- 
deed: that terrible, rolling, sickening swell of the 
earth. Oh! an earthquake is a fearful thing. You 
may think there can he nothing more frightful than a 
mighty storm at sea. Even a tempest on shore is ter- 
rible; a whirlwind — as whirlwinds sometimes are— 
very terrible indeed; but if you should ever feel the 
solid earth ^reel to and fro like a drunkard,' as the 
Scripture says, you would know that this is more 
alarming still. The earth seems so made to endure. 
What do we depend upon, if not on the firm ground 
We tread on? Once place your house upon a rock, 
and you think it is safe; but when that hard rock 
trembles and shakes from its foundation, you do in- 
deed feel that there is nothing stable here — ^nothing 
that endures for ever but the mighty Maker of the 
whole. 

Shock after shock followed this night, and much 
damage was done; and the poor Indians were left 
nearly houseless. After the danger had passed over, 
Don Perdutis was generous enough to leave them 
some money, that they might send to Potosi or Salta 
for assistance and food in their distress; and as for 
Juliana, she exhausted her little store upon them. 
Besides this, she ventured on the daring act of writing 
a little letter to Father Bonaventure, which, being to 
her confessor, was not inspected by her parents. Its 
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object was not, howerer, to confessl but to inclose the 
particulais of the poor Indian girl's father and brother, 
and to beg of Father Bonaventure to make inquiry for 
them, and to lend them all the assistance in his power; 
which, to his credit be it spoken, the Father was 
always very ready to do. 

They were now not more than a day's journey from 
Salta; and it was by no means disagreeable to think 
that they were to rest a few days after their rough 
mountain travelling, and then to proceed in a carriage 
the rest of the way, rather than by the unpleasant 
conrejrance of mules. The descent irom the moun- 
tains towards Salta was very striking. The valley 
opening before them was bordered on each side by 
gently sloping hills, covered with magnificent forest 
trees. The bottom of the valley appeared from the 
height to be of the richest green; but, as they ap* 
proached, the immediate neighbourhood was not nearly 
so inviting. Salta, in fact, stood among fens and 
marshes, the passage through which is by no means 
easy. 

Arrived at the town, the traces of the earthquake 
were very numerous. One or two churches, and 
several private houses, had been damaged, or wholly 
thrown down; and the monks in the former had been 
greatly alarmed, while at early mass, by seeing the 
candlesticks and images suddenly shaken from their 
places. There are many spacious houses in Salta,«— a 
cathedral, and, at the time in which our travellers 
visited it, a good alameda or public walk, and an arena 
for the exhibition of bull-fights. 

Salta is the most convenient place for travellers 
going to or coming from Peru to change their mode of 
journeying. Here, those travelling from the west to 
the east, part with their mules, and send back their 
peons to Potosi, or still farther; and here they take a 
galera for the rest of the way to Buenos Ayres, distant 
between twelve and thirteen hundred miles English. 
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The galera is a kind of long coach, .opening behind, 
and is drawn by five horses, each of which carries a 
postillion, called in this country a peon. Whenerer 
the state of the roads allows, these horses are put to 
full gallop; for the peons pride themselves upon 
making them go at a prodigious rate, and, especially 
when they reach the Pampas, those vast open plains, 
which stretch for hundreds of miles eastward from 
Buenos Ayres, they never spare the poor animals, but 
goad them on with lash and spur, till they either finish 
the journey or die. 

While travelling, however, through the beautiful 
provinces of Salta and Tucuman, the road was too 
hilly and irregular to admit of such cruel speed. Very 
glad was Juliana to have a few delays in this portion 
of the journey: and surely nothing in this world can 
be more beautiful and fertile than this part of South 
America. Hills, magnificent woods, deep glens, and 
rushing streams, alternate with the richest plains, 
where herds of cattle are grazing; while game of all 
sorts — ostriches, parrots, wild ducks, snipes, and par- 
tridges — take their way, without fear of attack from 
man. There seemed no end to the variety of the 
forest trees and shrubs, — the rich red ebony, myrtles, 
oranges, — ^for the mother-country had been particularly 
kind to Tucuman, and had permitted many of its inha- 
bitants to cultivate the fruits of old Spain. 

At the bottom of the valleys ran the most beautiful 
streams: sometimes hidden by the interlacing boughs 
of the trees, sometimes glittering in the sun. 

^Oh papal what a paradise,' exclaimed Juliana. 

'Yes, my dear,' observed her mother; 'this is really 
almost as beautiful as some of our own prospects in 
Granada.' 

'Dear, how could you ever leave them, then!' 
exclaimed her daughter, — and the mother sighed* 
'I wonder whether it would not be possible to find 
a mine here,' thought Juliana. 'I wonder whethei 
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anybody has tried — then we imght all lire here and 
be so happy. I would work a|s hard as any one at 
the time of vintage.' 

But at this moment a pair of large fierce eyes 
glared from under one of those trees; and Juliana 
shrunk back with terror when she heard that Tucu- 
xnan particularly abounded in tigers — or rather ja> 
guars, an animal neither so large nor so strong as 
the tiger, but fierce enough in all reason. Much 
need not be said of Tucuman, the capital of the 
province, — and but little more of Santiago, the 
next place of note; though the latter was certainly 
a town of more general trade than any Juliana had 
ever before seen, besides being a bishopric and 
having two large ancient churches. But this was 
as nothing to Cordova. Father Bonaventure had so 
often talked of Cordova. And indeed it was a noble 
place for those of his order: one-half of the buildings 
seemed to be nunneries and convents; while the cathe- 
dral, built after the old Moorish-Gothic fashion, is a 
grand edifice. The glory of the Jesuits' College had 
departed ere this time; but still the religious orders 
occupied a large share of attention in Cordova, and 
it was plain they were in higher estimation than at 
Salta. From Cordova to Buenos Ayres is about five 
hundred miles. But it is travelled very speedily, as 
the track through great part of the way leads directly 
across the Pampas, or vast plains, which occupy, as 
it is calculated, seventy thousand leagues of South 
American soil. These plains are wholly covered with 
pasture, and at some seasons of the year have the most 
beautiful appearance; being as green and smooth as 
a velvet lawn, not a stone occurring for many miles* 
Across these verdant plains the Guachos, or native 
inhabitants of the region, gallop their horses, dragging 
the galeras at a most unmerciful rate; while herds 
of cattle scamper at will in all directions, sometimes 
making a show of crossing the traveller's path) and 
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then frolicking off, in the most unconcerned manner 
imaginable. 

One of the peons who rode on the fore-horse of the 
galera at the first halting-place on the Pampas in- 
quired whether the Signoras would like to see one 
or two of these frolicksome wild cattle caught, — ^pro- 
mising, in the most careless and confident way, that 
if so, he would bring one down in five minutes. 
Hardly belieying him, Don Perdutis took him at his 
word. The Guacho, without parleying for another 
moment, sprang upon one of the fresh post-horses, 
to which he had previously secured a strong belt of 
hide. He then produced his Lasso^ which is a rope 
made of twisted strips of hide leather about eighteen 
yards long, die whole about the thickness of one's 
little finger. There is a noose or running knot at one 
end, and the other is fastened to the belt I hare before 
mentioned, which is bound round the horse; the rope 
is coiled and held in the horseman's left hand while 
the right grasps the end nearer the noose. The art 
of throwing this noose with precision orer the horns 
or neck of the animal to be caught, is one of no light 
difficulty, when it is considered that both the pursued 
and pursuer are at full gallop, and that they often 
pass oyer the worst and most broken ground; yet 
these Ghiachos are very tarely known to miss their 
aim. In the present case, the peon simply inquired 
which among a fine group of cattle the ladies would 
please to have caught; and on their pointing out a 
fine spotted bull, set off instantly towards it. The 
moment he was observed by the herd they set off at 
full speed in different directions, the devoted animal 
taking a course which enabled the ladies to see what 
ensued. The contest was over almost before they 
could express their astonishment. The lasso was 
thrown; came down exactly on the animal's horns; 
while the horseman turned his steed suddenly round, 
waiting the dreadful jerk which must take place when 
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the bull came to the end of the coil. It seemed in- 
credible that the bold animal, which had been tearing 
along in its strength but a n^oment before, should 
be thrown to the ground, rolling oyer and oyer: while 
the horse stands the test, and though often dragged 
by his feet some yards, can always manage the pri* 
soner, eyen when left alone by his master. The feat 
seemed so wonder^, that our party, who had the 
true Spanish taste for these exhibitions, and could 
look with much relish, we are sorry to say, on a 
bull^fight, required its performance to be repeated. 
The Guacho's next essay was on a wild horse; and 
this he secured by throwing the lasso round the ani- 
mal's hind legs as he galloped on, managing to throw 
him down in such a manner as not to hurt his knees 
or face. Then dismounting in a moment, he wrapped his 
own poncho, or jacket, round the animal's head, forced 
a bit into his mouth, saddled him, and getting on 
his back remoyed the poncho; and behold that free, 
wild animal, which till now had neyer known what 
it was to haye a master, in the certain road to be- 
coming a domestic horse! 

*You are a cleyer fellow,' said Don Perdutis, 
throwing him a piece of coin. *I don't wonder you 
Ouachos liye so well; you can haye no difficulty in 
helping yourself to beef in the Pampas.' 

'We could not ride as we do and serye your 
honours, if we did not eat beef,' answered the man, 
'there is no doing such work without food.' Don 
Perdutis allowed it was but reasonable. 

Nothing yery particular occurred during the rest 
of the way, except that the trayellers were somewhat 
annoyed by an immense flight of locusts through 
which they passed, and which literally darkened the 
air for a considerable distance. As they passed the 
Pampas, and drew nearer Buenos Ayres, it was found 
that these insects had done great damage to the 
dumbs, trees, and eyery green thing on the way. 
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The capital of Baenos Ajres first appeared before 
our trayellers on the evening of a yerj hot day, 
daring which they had suffered much irom the burn- 
ing sun. It may be imagined then that the sight of 
the noble river, here thirty miles broad, on whose 
southern bank the city is placed, was very refreshing. 
They also felt the pleasant breezes from the east, and 
had ample opportunity during their stay of admiring 
the climate, which is perhaps one of the pleasantest 
in the world. Nothing could exceed the friendly 
spirit and services of Don Perdutis'* correspondents 
in the city; and the ladies were presently accom- 
modated with comfortable quarters in a handsome 
country-house, standing on a little eminence which 
overlooked the town and river. 

They were well aware that the time allowed for 
seeing the novelties of this eastern port, and enjoying 
its society, would be very short; and that the moment 
Pon Perdutis' business was settled he would not fail to 
propose their return. Hence every favourable day was 
devoted to sight-seeing, to parties of pleasure, and to 
all those gaieties which Spanish ladies enjoy, as much 
as any others of their sex, despite the gravity of their 
deportment. 

Juliana's father and mother were incessant in their 
expressions of wonder at the vast improvement which 
had taken place in Buenos Ayres, since they came to 
jSouth America, thirty years before. It was then a town 
of small note; but it had since been made the capital 
of a viceroyalty, and the Spanish governors had been 
favourable to its trade with other nations^ so that it 
had risen rapidly in commercial importance; and there 
were ships from all parts of the world, and even resi- 
dent merchants from many nations. In the midst of 
all these prosperous appearances, however, those who 
knew the place well, said that there was a great deal of 
caballing and underhand work going on ; and that the 
English in particular were very busy sowing the seeds 
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of discord between the ho^e goyernment and the 
colony. Juliana's father a^d mother being new to 
the politics of the place, coi»ld not at first understand 
them. They naturally placed all their reliance upon 
the Spaniards, rather than upon those older colonists, 
-who, haying liyed for some generations in America, 
and haying intermarried with natiyes, had lost, they 
supposed, some of their attachment to their own 
country. Juliana, who was considered by all parties 
as too young to haye any opinion in these matters, 
vms in reality more in the way to hear truth. ' 

Among the acquaintance to whom they had been 
introduced, was one yery charming Spanish lady, so 
accomplished, so graceful, and winning, that Juliana 
thought she had neyer seen any one to compare with 
her. This lady was the wife of a yery enlightened 
natiye, whom she had married rather against the will 
of her father, a true Spanish Don, of the old school. 
But Don Jos^ Moreno was so much esteemed, that 
eyery one called out, it would be a shame in any 
father to oppose such a connection. The lady, in 
consequence of this marriage, was thrown more into 
the society of her husband's connections, all Ameri- 
cans; and also of foreigners, both French and English. 
She learned, by this means, to put away her high 
Spanish prejudices, and sincerely desired that there 
were a better understanding between the old colonists 
and the new people, whom the mother-country still 
sent to goyem them, without in the least understand- 
ing their real wants. 

This lady was yery kind, from the first, to Juliana, 
and, with her mother's consent, took her out to spend 
some days with her at her husband^s esiancia^ or graz- 
ing farm, a few leagues from Buenos Ayres. Most of 
these estancias are poor mud dwellings; but here and 
there one meets with an excellent house attached 
to the farms. That of Don Jose was pleasantly situ- 
ated on a rising ground, on the bank of a pretty, but 
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not Teiy deep, lake. He bad indoted a spacioTi3 
lawn, and planted -it richlj with groups of trees. 
These, and the gardens, gaye it a deHghtful appear- 
ance, although the country all around was' of the wild 
open sort which our trayeUers had passed through 
during part of their joumej. 

The farm-houses were mostly six or seren miles 
apart; but herds of cattle and deer, asses and mules, 
peopled the districts, and gave constant animation to 
the scene, which otherwise would haye been dull 
enough, immediately beyond the gardens. As it was, 
Juliana by no means found it dulL Her friend had 
inyited a large party of her acquaintance to accompany 
her; and all seemed thoroughly to enjoy their country 
life. 

Don Jose had expended more pains than was usual 
in the cultiyation of his gardens, in which were to be 
found some of the finest fruits of Spain; and his 
estancia, far from being a mere place of shelter, was 
fitted up with great attention to comfort. The out- 
ward appearance of the house was low, being only one 
story from the ground; but it was approached by a 
handsome colonnade, and a flight of marble steps led 
up to the glass door of entrance. The sala, or recep- 
tion-room, was covered with a handsome carpet; and 
mirrors and pictures ornamented the room. The lady's 
guitar, a harpsichord, and some choice books in 
Spanish, Italian, and French, were lying about; erery- 
thing was handsome, and bespoke cultivation and 
refinement. As they sat in the sala,* they could see 
through the latticed windows the pleasant walks of the 
garden, between rows of vines trained up against 
^ellice work. The most perfect ease prevailed in this 
mansion. The company met, or pursued each his own 
avocation as he pleased till two o'clock, which was the 
hour of dinner. There was no regular breakfast, 
it being usual to serve a cup of chocolate or of 
mate to guests in their own apartments. After 
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dinner, , the siesta was usual, erexy one retiring to 
repose for about two hours; aft< r whieh came on the 
time of the most social enjoTmeiit. 

The ladies had some of them caretas, which are 
coTeredyehicles well supplied with mats and stiaw; and 
in these they went out to pay country yisits, or ride 
on the Pampas, or risit the lakes where fishing was 
going on. The gentlemen went on horseback to in* 
spect the cattle, or to make the Guachos show their 
dexterity in using the lasso. Don Jose possessed 
twenty thousand head of cattle, with horses and mules 
in proportion, and employed a great number of Qua* 
chos in the care of these animals ; their duty it was 
to count each his charge night and morning, and be 
answerable for their appearance. The ladies were 
often much amused by watching the ostriches, of 
which they met numerous conroys of about twenty or 
thirty in their rides. The young ones were often seen 
eTen in the garden and hall at the estancia, haying been 
fed once or twice by the seryants, who, in this matter, 
were disobedient to their mistress; for she had found 
by experience that the birds were troublesome in- 
mates. They do not mind what they swallow, and 
will often pick up metal buttons, coin, shirt-pins, 
or any little article of jewellery that may be left 
about. 

Many mistakes respecting the ostrich are cur* 
rent. By some writers she has been accused of 
abandonment of her eggs. But, in fact, it is quite 
certain that she is yery particular in examining 
their numbers eyery day; and that if she misses one 
from the place where she has laid them, she will 
destroy all the rest, by smashing them with her feet. 
The Guachos now and then amused the ladies with an 
ostrich race; but they soon sa^ that this was not all 
sport. 

A man may ride along the Pampas at full gallop for 
hundreds of miles uninterrupted by any barrier; but 
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he cannot escape an unseen danger. There is an 
animal called the hiscacha^ something hetween a cat 
and a rabbit, bat larger than either, which burrows 
underground in these plains, and makes a dwelling 
of no inconsiderable size. It is generally diyided into 
several compartments, and is inhabited by more than 
one family. Many holes open from these subterra- 
neous chambers to the surface of the earth; and while 
a horse is at full gallop, there is considerable danger of 
his putting his foot into one of these holes, in which 
case, besides a violent fall, it sometimes happens that 
the animals leg is broken. 

In the family of Don Jose were many African slaves. 
The kindness with which these were treated, and 
their attachment to their master, were very remark- 
able. It is indeed singular that the Spaniards,^ who 
have dealt so cruelly with the original inhabitants of 
America, should be the most indulgent masters of any 
to the African slaves. They cannot be excused for 
their introduction of the slave-trade, though it was 
done with a humane motive. A most benevolent man 
first proposed it, under the idea of sparing a very weak 
face, wholly unfit for toil, and giving the burden to 
one much stronger and better able to bear it. But we 
may not do evil that good may come; and no one 
now doubts that it was a grievous wrong done to the 
human race, when the poor African was brought 
across the Atlantic sea,, to labour for white men, and 
to perish in their service, far away from his own 
land. What miseries have sprung from that first 
wrong action! How much more suffering has been 
occasioned by it, than would ever have been endured, 
had even the poor Indians been left to their hard 
fate! 

To the great astonishment of Juliana, she found 
that the Spanish-American ladies of the party at 
the estancia, were among the most agreeable. One 
in particular pleased her extremely. She was a 
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young person of about twentj, of most sweet and 
pleasing manners, and possessed several accomplish- 
ments, among which was that of painting the flowers 
of the country in a most beautiful manner, and sing- 
ing Spanish songs with much taste and feeling. 

Laura, so she was named, was a universal favourite. 
Juliana listened to her songs and lively conversation 
with great delight; and thinking to contribute her 
part in return, brought forward a volume of Spanish 
poetry, putting it into her friend's hand, and begging 
her to read a piece which she pointed out. How 
surprised was she to find that this elegant acconv- 
plished girl actually could not read! She smiled at 
Juliana's astonishment. 

' My dear,* said she, ' this would not surprise you if 
you knew how we are treated. I was sent to school 
by my father* very young; but the mistress was a 
Spanish lady, and the school was for Spanish children. 
They soon began to scorn me, and let me know that I 
had no business to come to their academy: and my 
father found I was so treated that he was too proud to 
let me stay. Then I had nobody at home to teach 
me; and you may see I have been a giddy girl, and 
have not thought proper to teach myself.' 

Donna Maria, the lady of the house, observed, that 
it would not do for the Americans to give up in this 
way; they must have female schools of their own, if 
the Spaniards would not teach them. 

*Who is to preside?" was the question that went 
round the room. 

' Who?' answered Donna Maria — * any one of you 
who chooses to qualify herself. There is not a lady 
among you all who might not acquire what is needed 
by her own exertions; and then let her help her 
countrywomen — she cannot have a better object.' 

* You, Senora Laura/ she continued, * who are so 
ready with your pencil, and can learn our Spanish 
ballads so quickly; you, too, who have suffered from 
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oar Spanish pride, which is, I am i^ady to own, so 
detestable, what a pleasant rerenge jou might take. 
.Qnce make up your mind that you will learn for your- 
self^ all and more than our Spanish masters could 
have taught you, and then open an academy for the 
Araerioans.' 

^€K>od heavens! Donna Maria,' exclailned one of 
ladies; ^ you would not surely put Senora Laura 
ini^uch a dangerous position. She would very likely 
be taken up on some/ pretext or other by die Inquisi- 
tion, and sent to Spain, to reflect on the consequences 
of her presumption.' 

* Well, I don't know but that the scheme of the 
academy may be a little premature; but nobody can 
imprison Laura, or you, ladies, for improving your 
own minds; then you will, at least, of necessity difiuse 
knowledge in your own families, and ainong your own 
friends, and you will be ready for the times which I 
tam persuaded are coming.' 

^ You are very confident about better times, Donna 
Jlaria.^ 

^Yes, I am sure things are mending. Do but 
mark how much good has been done by opening our 
ports to other nations. See how our country attracts 
the attention of clever and gifted men. They do not 
come here merely to dig up gold and silver now; 
they bring us the good things of other lands, and find 
out the value of our plants, and trees, and animals. 
Some come merely for benevolence: they wish to 
know their brothers over the water, and tell them 
what the brotherhood they came from are doing. 
Some come to add to their knowledge of natural 
history, of science of various kinds. Now, do you 
tlunk I can see all this, and not believe that something 
must come of it ? Sooner or later, depend upon it, this 
country will be as great as Spain, and perhaps as 
independent.' 

One of the company glanced upwards at a laige 
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map of the world, which corered one side of the 
room* 

^ Yes,' said Donna Maria; ' jou may well look, and 
-wonder how the little land of our fathers came to 
possess these yast regions in South America. But that 
is reaUy no matter of surprise. Ignorance is always 
weak. And when the Spaniards first came here, they 
had power while the Indian had only extent of terrif- 
tory. Once let the Americans surpass or even equal 
them in knowledge, and they must be free.' 

Donna Juliana was quite able to comprehend all 
this; but' it did great yiolence to her prejudices. 
^But, Donna Maria,' said she, timidly, ^it is nerer 
likely that America can be comparable to Spain. 
Only think of those beautiful churches and convents, 
that I have heard so much of. Only think of all their 
pictures, and their colleges, and their quantities of 
looks: and think of the fine wines they make, and all 
the clerer things they do, which here cannot be. done. 
Pather Bonarenture says those bom in America 
become quite a different race.^ 

'My dear,' said Donna Maria, ^ there was a time 
when old Spain had none of these beautiful churches, 
and understood none of those fine curts you speak of. 
But Spain went to school to another nation. Spain 
learnt her splendid architecture of the Moors. In 
like manner America must learn her lessons. Do 
you see any reason why she should not be a good 
scholar?* 

Juliana thought, — ^but she was obliged to own she 
could see none; but still she could not get out of her 
mind the odd contrast between Father Bouaventure^s 
accounts of Spanish refinement, and the general state 
of things in the country through which she had 
trarelled. 

New ideas were, howerer, fast crowding into Julia- 
na's mind. Ideas which were at first to trouble her, 
perhaps, but would finally make her a better and 

12 
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Tviser woman. She heard, it is true, many complaints 

of the government — of the unwise policy it had 

hitherto pursued towards all parties; the Indians, and 

the colonists; but in the midst of complaint there 

was much cheerful hope. These good people beliered 

in the power of justice and truth, and were persuaded 

right would bring about might. And we shall see 

that they were not mistaken. 

9ic 9ic 9|e % 

And now I must take a liberty with my readers, 
liet them suppose that twenty years have passed away, 
and Donna Juliana has had her time for youthfbl 
cares and pleasures, and is a woman, a wife, and 
mother. Great events have passed since that time. 
South America has struggled against the bad govern*- 
ment of the mother-country, and is independent and 
free. Donna Juliana still lives at Potosi. Her father's 
mines furnished her marriage portion ; and her husband 
feels it due to their children, who are rising up round 
them, to remain there and superintend the working: 
unless, indeed, he could dispose of them to great ad- 
vantage; and then, perhaps, he would be well pleased 
to remove to some pleasanter city — to Lima, perhaps, 
or to Valparaiso, — but till then, he stays by the Silver 
Mountain. Juliana's mother is gone. Don Perdutis 
is passing to his account. He has worn himself out 
before his time, in visiting his mines and breathing the 
poisonous vapours from them; but the immediate 
cause of his decline has been alarm and dismay at the 
prospect of the revolution reducing his gains. Small 
cause had Don Perdutis, in reality, to be afraid. His 
daughter was married to an excellent and a wealthy man, 
Doctor Leandro Menez, a Spanish- American by birth, 
who, having early seen the evils of the system pursued 
by the Spaniards, both towards the native Indians and 
the colonists, had temperately but firmly joined the 
patriots in resisting what was wrong, and establishing 
what was right. Of course it was Doctor Leandro's 
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interest, as much as his father-in-law's, to preserve and 
improTe his property; but their views about the best 
mode of doing this widely differed. The poor old Don 
fretted and grieved about the new regulations from 
morning till night; while his daughter endeavoured 
gently to soothe him, and her husband heard him with 
invincible patience. Sometimes, indeed, Juliana won- 
dered at his patience — well as she knew his good tem-> 
per and resolution, she was obliged to own that her 
father tried it almost past endurance. The children 
were all trained to be kind and attentive to grand- 
papa, and never to contradict him. But Doctor 
Leandro loved truth too well to wish them to be de- 
ceived as to the real grounds of his father-in-law*s 
complaints. He could not permit the very youngest 
of them to think it was right to treat the Indians as 
they had been treated twenty years before. 

One day, Carlos, a fine little fellow of eight years 
old, came bounding into the room, and springing on 
his papa's knee, exclaimed, ' Papa, papa, you were say^ 
ing you did not know what we should do with all 
those pairs of gloves that came in the last parcel from 
Lima — what the English ship left there; what that 
English merchant put upon you, which you said was 
such poor pay for the silver.' 

*Well, Carlos?' 

*WelI, grandpapa has been telling us all how you 
ought to manage. He says you should do as he used 
to do: pay the Indians for their work in your mine 
with whatever you want to get rid of.' 

Doctor Leandro looked at his wife and she at him. 
The boy went on. 

* Grandpapa made lis laugh so. He told us about 
his once having a great stock of spectacles sent him 
from Europe, and he did not know what to do with 
them, till it came into his mind to get the Corregidor 
to give an order that no Indian should attend mass 
without a pair of spectacles; and so they were obliged 
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to buy them; and grandpapa sajs he made a great 
deal of money by them. How fimny it must have 
looked, to see the Indians all in spectacles.^ 

* My dear boy,' said the father, grayely, ' I am sony 
your grandpapa told you this; and yery, yery sorry he 
eyer did such a thing. The only excuse I can make 
is, that it was then the uniyersal custom to treat an 
Indian unlike a fellow-creature. / haye no excuse of 
that kind, Carlos. My goyempient now orders me to 
treat the Indians kindly and justly; and I thank it for 
so doing, and thank God that I liye under such a 
goyemment.' 

'Well, papa,^ said Carlos, looking down, 'do you 
know I did once or twice long to ask grandpapa if it 
would be doing as we would be done by, to pay the 
Indians for their work in things they don't want? But 
the spectacles were so yery funny. Only think how 
oddly they must haye looked.' And Carlos laughed 
again. His papa let him laugh, and was not angry: 
he knew the boy would ' come to himself.' 

Accordingly, after Carlos had got oyer the ticklish 
notion of the spectacles, he began to question his 
father about the poor Indians in former times;, and 
then he was told, plainly and forcibly, their sad tale: 
how years and years of kindness, on the part of the 
Spanish colonists, could not repay the descendants of 
these people for the amount of misery their fathers 
had been made to suffer. 

' Here, in Peru alone,** said Doctor Leandro, ' it is 
computed that not less than eight millions and near 
three hundred thousand Indians haye fallen yictims to 
the seryice of the Spaniards. Scarcely one out of fiye 
escaped from the mines. In order to keep up the 
numbers required, a certain number of Indians were 
balloted for eyery year in the district; and wheneyer 
a Spaniard obtained a grant of a mine, he was entitled 
to a proportionate number of labourers to work it. 
There were fourteen hundred mines in Peru alone, at 
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one time; so you may imagine how many workmen 
must have been required. This service (the mitaj they 
professed only to require from each Indian for a yeari 
but, even if he survived his year s work, there were 
many ways devised for prolonging his term of service- 
One of these was as follows: — Every labourer received 
a certain amount of wages, but was obliged to pay aa 
annual tribute of eight dollars on arriving at the age 
of twenty- eight, until he reached that of fifty-five. He 
had to pay for his food and lodging, which were fur- 
nished by hi3 employers at a very extravagant rate, 
and his wages rarely sufficed to meet this and the 
other vexatious charges which were made against 
him; so that, by the end of the year, he was in debt 
to his master. Then he was not allowed to depart till 
the debt was paid; and, instead of its growing less, it 
every year, if he lived, became heavier and heavier. 
What your grandpapa told you of the spectacles, is 
only one out of many instances in which the Indians 
were obliged to pay out of their hard-earned money 
for things they did not want. Half-dying mules, 
damaged goods of all sorts, and such things as razors 
and silk stockings, were put upon them thus.' 

* But, papa, why did the priests suflfer all this? I 
thought they came on purpose to teach the Indians 
what Christ taught. Now, how could they get on 
while the Christians themselves behaved so ilH' 

* Very ill, indeed, my dear boy. In general, I am 
sorry to saj, those priests became as eager to get 
money as any of the people, and so they forgot the 
holy purpose of their coming. But your mother can 
tell-you that all did not do so.' 

*No,' said Donna Juliana; *I will bbj. that Jot 
Father Bonaventure. He has often been dreadfully 
shocked by the behaviour of the Spaniards; and once I 
know he vvent to Lima on purpose to complain of their 
behaviour to the Indians; and he was always indul- 
gent to them, and never asked for fees for burials or 
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baptisms* But I am sorry to saj that such kindness 
Yras much less common than it ought to haye been. 
Father Bonayenture once told me, that when he was a 
Teiy young man, only just qome to this country, a 
parish priest wanted to go a long journey, and asked 
him (Father Bonayenture) to attend to his duties for 
him in his absence. Father Bonayenture complied; 
and tried to do his duty as well as he could. At last 
the curate came home, and • he went to giye him an 
account of all that had passed in his absence. 

' ** Well," said the curate, " what news? Who have 
died?" 

^Then the Father told him; and, among other 
things, he mentioned the death of an Indian Cacique, 
or chief. The curate rubbed his hands at this, and 
said — 

^^'O, I hope you got a thousand dollars for the 
funeral masses." 

* " No," said the Father. " They said he was not 
rich, and begged he might be buried like a poor Indian. 
So I only took six dollars." 

* The curate was yery angry indeed, when he heard 
this. He reproached Father Bonayenture bitterly, and 
sent for the sons of the Cacique. He told them they 
were base and cruel children, and that, by their reluct- 
ance to pay for masses, their father's soul would cer* 
tainly be condemned to purgatory for an unknown 
length of time. These poor men were frightened, and 
begged to know what they could now do. So the 
curate deyised a plan. He had a figure made to repre- 
sent the deceased in wax; then there was a mock 
funeral of this figure, and masses were said and sung; 
and you may be sure they were made to pay for them. 
They paid, I was told, in all, fiye or six hundred dol- 
lars to the curate for this funeral.' 

* • * * * 

I haye heard that it was not many days after this 
conyersation, before Don Perdutis died; and you may 
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be sure tliat his daughter took care from thenceforth 
that her children should hear nothing but what was 
respectful and kind to her father s memoiy. - Still it 
was impossible to keep them from witnessing occa- 
sional repetitions of that scornful language respecting 
the Indians to which the people of Potosi had been so 
long accustomed. Though the Indians were now 
entitled by law to the privileges of American citizens, 
yet, whenever the soldiers or the townspeople could 
take advantage of them, they were but too ready to do 
so; but a few spirited persons like Doctor Leandro 
setting their faces steadily against this spirit^ it was, 
after a time, checked. In their own family, nothing 
but kindness was shown to the Indians, and their ser- 
vants were faithful and attached. It would astonish 
some who come from far more civilized countries to 
see how entirely these servants were trusted. Loads 
of plate had descended to Donna Juliana from her 
father, besides what her husband possessed; and ^ese 
valuable articles were in constant use, sometimes left 
about in the outhouses, or even court-yards, for clean- 
^^Ef 7^^ ^^ losses were ever sustained. 

The last accounts from Potosi left this good family 
still a blessing to the place. Doctor Leandro had 
founded a school for the study of natural science, par- 
ticularly of mineralogy. His wife had procured some 
valuable assistance from Europe in the education of 
her children, and was endeavouring to found girls' 
schools for the poor, on the Lancasterian plan. Doctor 
Leandro and his wife were still Catholics; but they 
were opposed to the narrow spirit of the monks, and 
desirous of spreading the benefits of good education 
everywhere. Their eldest son was sent out to travel, 
and has since settled at Lima as a merchant. Ano- 
ther is educating in Paris as a surgeon. In a 
short time they will probably withdraw fiom Potosi: 
for it would be doing themselves injustice, Doctor 
Leandro observes, to live all their lives in that barren 
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vuBTitiiig spot; bot, whenever they go, the; irill 
leare a good example behind them, sud the Trealtli 
thej caiTj- awaj mil certainly he expended for thft 
benefit ot Huar fellow-creatures. 
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